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ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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For the Toilet. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet, It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 
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before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 
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ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


‘* Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. The use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
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of hair, and resto it to its original 
healthy condition.” 

J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Ma. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
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OCTOBER, 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


The leaves are falling one by one, 

The clematis has nearly spun 

Her feathery cap, and golden ferns 
Are seen where’er the woodsman turns. 


Tis pleasant now ‘‘ in good green wood,”’ 
Where, like some errant Robin Hood, 
We wander, walking all day long, 

Or wake the forest glades with song. 


Upon the stream in silence floats, 
The leafy fleet of fairy boats, 

And far above, in azure sky, 

The clouds, like ships, are sailing by. 


The asters, with the golden-rod, 
Beside the pathway smile and nod, 
And gentian’s eye of tenderest hue 
Laughs through its fringed lids at you. 


Soon all these beauties will have fled, 
Each colored leaflet will be dead, 
And where the summer roses grow, 
In gathering drifts will lie the snow. 


But Nature, faithful to her trust, 
Will raise her children from the dust, 
And with a generous vigor rife, 

Each bud will blossom into life. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army.—Hdward Everett. 


— The investigation of the reading lesson forms the 
highest exercise of connected thinking in the common 
school, and, if judiciously conducted, ought to contribute 
very much to the habit of reflective reading in after life. 
—Currie. 


— Dr. J. M. Gregory claims that the average boy or 
girl of ten or twelve years, in one school year can learn 
all the arithmetic necessary for practical business life, or 
for the higher course in mathematics. If this be true, it 
follows that at least three-fourths of the time and labor 
usually spent by teacher and pupils upon this branch of 
study may be said to be wasted. 


— That teaching has become a profession few will now 
deny. As such it requires special training, experience, 
and aptitude to insure its successful practice. Schools 
will fall short of the highest degree of efficiency just in 
proportion to the lack of these qualities in their corps of 
teachers. System and supervision may do much, but they 
can never be made satisfactory substitutes for any of 
these things.— Waco (Texas) School Report. 


— According to the higher interpretation of its fune- 
tion, the teacher finds the recitation a place for probing 
the mind of the pupil, and ascertaining his power of com- 
prehension of the lesson ; correcting his distorted views, 
developing his expression of thought in his own language, 
enlarging his vocabulary of words by teaching him how 
to use the technical terms which human thought has set 
apart for the expression of accurate ideas.— W. 7. Harris. 


— I have now reached the climax. Herein should be 
the highest perfection. Without in any way detracting 


greater importance of the grammar school, let me con- 
sider that which I deem of the greatest importance,—the 
educating of the little ones. If the work is well done in 
the primary grades, only cruel circumstance will deter 
the child from taking the other courses. — Supt. HE. S. 
Ingraham, Seattle, Wash. Ter. 


— Every request to the school authorities, by a parent, 
for a personal concession should be granted whenever it 
can be done without interfering with the rights of others. 
The notion is too common that the “system” must not 
be modified ; that exceptions cannot be made, because the 
“arrangements” are otherwise adjusted. If a mother 
wishes her daughter excused from a school exercise after 
giving the matter mature consideration, it is the duty of 
the school to grant such excuse when no loss to other pu- 
pils can follow. The time of unyielding, rigid manage- 
ments is passed. The schools are of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,—never for the comfort or con- 
venience of the schoolmaster.—Colorado School Journal. 


— John D. Philbrick, LL.D., of Boston, and Hon. E. 
E. White, of Cincinnati, two of the best and most trusted 
authorities in the United States, are positive in their be- 
lief that pupils should be transferred every half-year, and 
that in order to accomplish this, the seating of two grades 
of pupils in a room is not only permissible, but desirable, 
and that two grades in a room will produce better schol- 
arship than our present single-grade plan. Teachers are 
likely to object to any innovation, but if they could have 
an idea how much of their hardest and most thankless 
and unprofitable work would be spared them by the better 
grading: semi-annual transfers would give, they would 
clamor for the change until they should obtain it.—Zz. 


THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
TEACHING. 
BY ANNIE M. PINKHAM, 
State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


Like other sciences, pedagogy has its axioms. Among 
them are these: The true aim of education is the perfec- 
tion of the individual. This perfection can be attained 
only by a harmonious development of all his powers. 
Among the few great powers of the mind demanding care- 
ful culture, must be placed the imagination, “the power 
of perceiving or conceiving with the mind things which 
cannot be perceived with the senses.’ Ruskin speaks of 
it as “ the highest intellectual power of man,” and surely, 
if we judge it by its manifestations, few of us will wish to 
dispute the point. We owe to this faculty too many scien- 
tific discoveries, too many useful inventions; we are far 
too deeply indebted to it for happiness and for elevation of 
character to concede to it a low place among the powers 
of the intellect. But that it needs systematic cultivation 
may not so readily be admitted. 

Every great power has in it great possibilities for good 
and for evil. Which it shall bring forth depends largely 
upon the use made of it. This is equally true of mental 
powers, and imagination is no exception to the rule. The 
faculty is essentially the same in all minds; the nature of 
its product is determined by the character of the things 
on which it is exercised. Let it be wisely directed to the 
pure and noble and practical, and it tends to happiness 
and usefulness. But, if allowed to take its own course, 
dark deeds and misery may be the result. 


‘The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination, all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold,— 
That isthe madman. ‘The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt; 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 


from the great importance of the high school, or the 


a something never to be lost. 


fore requires no such aid. 


faculties ? 
Imagination knows no restrictions. 
ible hill or mere mound of clay, and there appears a 
mountain, which may in turn be made to emit smoke and 
flame and become a volcano. 
heat of summer the luxuriant vegetation, the resulting 
lassitude, and thus creates a tropical climate. 
our stout branching fern into the large, tropical fern, or by 
combining this idea with that of the structure of a corn- 
stalk and making the necessary change, it forms an image 
As an incentive to do the duty thus laid upon us who|of the palm-tree. 
are intrusted with the training of the young, let us con-'a good idea of the prairie-dog. Or it brings before the 


sider some of the benefits arising from the cultivated im- 
agination. I quote from Addison : 


“A man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. 
He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refresh- 
ment in a description. - There are, indeed, very 
few who know how to be idle and innocent. . . . A 
man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may 
retire into them with safety, and find in them such a sat- 
isfaction as a wise man would not blush to take. Of this 
nature are those of the imagination.” 

And this faculty not only serves to refresh the weary 
mind with innocent play, ** permitting it to create for itself 
fairies in the grass, and naiads in the wave, but, while it 
refreshes, it feeds.” It is a source of the highest happi- 
ness, however, indirectly, as it contributes to nourish the 
moral and spiritual nature,—the second benefit to be no- 
ticed. 

Ruskin says; “There is reciprocal action between the 
intensity of moral feeling and the power of imagination ; 
for, on the one hand, those who have keenest sympathy 
are those who look closest, and pierce deepest, and hold 
securest ; and, on the other, those who have so pierced 
and seen the melancholy deeps of things, are filled with 
the most intense passion and gentleness of sympathy.” 


Psychology says that there are certain helpers not to be 
despised by him who would efficiently impart knowledge. 
At the head of the list stands the imagination, a very 
Bucephalus, needing only the master-hand to turn it in 
the right direction. This servant being called in, the 
pupil is empowered to traverse the scenes of history, fore- 
ing the facts to become again visible, and so receiving the 
same impressions which he would have received by wit- 
nessing them. ~ The dead bones are made alive. By the 
aid of the imagination Joan of Are becomes a living real- 
ity, a personal friend, almost the pupil’s self. Instead of 
dry, uninteresting facts, to be memorized by sheer will 
power, there is given a vivid word-picture of Luther as he 
appears before that grim assembly, saying, in his conscious 
rectitude, ‘‘ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise ; God 
And Luther becomes a part of the pupil's life, 
So the birth of our nation, 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, may be 
made to stamp on the mind an indelible picture. Shall 
we, then, persist in selecting text-books in history which 
are mere bundles of facts, into which no life has been 
breathed ? Or, if obliged to use such books selected by 
others, shall we neglect to supplement the vital power ? 
There are historians who recognize the fact that each child 


help me.” 


has an imagination, a mighty power, to whose aid they 
must appeal if they would make a lasting impression. Is 
it not the duty, as well as for the interest of teachers, to 
introduce such to their pupils ? Whether the true aim in 


teaching history is considered the imparting of historical 


information, or, as many believe, the creating of a love for 


the study, this question can receive only an affirmative 


answer. 
But, some will say, while history may need the help of 


the imagination, science appeals to the senses, and there- 


It is eminently matter-of-fact. 
But are there not many facts to be taught which cannot 


possibly be brought within the range of the perceptive 


The senses are restricted by time and space. 
It magnifies the vis- 


It modifies and adds to the 


It develops 


From the familiar woodchuck it gives 
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pupil this picture: a golden ball is suspended in space ; 
around it at different distances revolve smaller balls of 
various sizes; and around certain of these circle still 
smaller ones. The group needs only to be shot through 
space with great rapidity, each ball being infinitely en- 
larged at the same time, in order to represent the solar 
system. Again, a mental truth is to be enforced. It is 
abstract; the mind cannot grasp it. Imagination is sum- 
moned and through visible type, or by allegory, simile, or 
personification renders the truth both intelligible and im- 
pressive. 

To be true, teachers, we must learn to use God’s 
methods which He uses in speaking to us through nature 
and through revelation. We must learn of the Great 
Teacher who, in presenting the highest truths, constantly 
appeals to the imagination. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the spirit.” Yet how often are we con- 
tent with appealing to the understanding merely, believing, 
it may be, that we are thereby saving time. We forget 
that knowledge, to be worthy of the name, must have 
been experienced, and thus have become a part of the 
very being. 

The imagination, then, is to be cultivated both as a 
means and as an end,—as a means of imparting mental, 
moral, and spiritual truth; as an end, that it may bring 
the individual soul, step by step to that power of per- 
ceiving truth which will by natural reaction produce the 
most harmonious and perfect growth and development of 
the whole being. 


METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE. 


(Concluded. 


BY ALFRED 8. ROE, 
Principal of the High School at Worcester, Mass. 


First Year—First Half. 

For one-half of a school year we read, declaimed, and 
recited Bryant. Each teacher directed the study to suit 
himself. No two made the same selections; but all un- 
wittingly agreed on acertain few. None omitted “ Than- 
atopsis,’” and almost all announced for learning “'To a 
Waterfowl” and “ The Fringed Gentian.” Once a week, 
then, for two hours, the whole school thought with Bryant. 
As we came together in the main hall, what more natural 
than that some one boy or girl should give, before the as- 
sembled pupils, a selection which the teacher had recom- 
mended ; and when November 3 came, we had a sort of 
field day, all the young people being ready to recite some 
sentiment from the poet, and a selected number provided 
longer poems or extracts. The day was seized upon as a 
fitting one to give to the school, for the walls of the hall, 
a picture of the poet himself. All this time the school 
had been writing compositions on thoughts suggested by 
the poems. To assist the teacher in directing the early 
efforts of the pupil, every boy and girl on entering the 
school is required to purchase a copy of A. S. Hill’s Treat- 
ise on Punctuation. The rules in this book, very tersely 
expressed, all are expected to learn and apply under 
competent instruction. 

I find very creditable work done long belong the pupil 
reaches the study of rhetoric, which, with us, does not 
come until the third year. 


First Year—Second Half. 

Many of the boys said, “I don’t like poetry.” So to 
meet these cases, and also for the sake of variety, when 
the half-year was ended, prose was substituted. As in 
poetry we went to the first, so in prose we took the Amer- 
ican author who first won for himself recognition on En- 
glish shores, — Irving. Each pupil procured a copy of 
the Sketch Book, and became familiar with its contents. 
But our reading of Irving did not stop here. Hard by 
was the public library, where Mr. Green was more than 
willing to proffer every book that bore the name of Irving. 
The Sketch Book was the radiant point, and from it pro- 
ceeded the lives of Columbus, Mahomet, and Goldsmith. 
The young folks found themselves reveling in the Alham- 
bra, and, without doubt, more than sympathizing with 
the exiled Moors in the Conquest of Granada. A large 
proportion of the school read Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, and thereby clothed their ideas of the Hud- 
son river with new garments. Little effort was necessary 


to keep up on interest with Irving, and rhetorical days 
lost nearly or quite all their accustomed dread. 


Second Year—First Half. 

Our second year began with Longfellow, and all parties 
entered upon the study with renewed ardor. Materials 
for declamation and readings were found in great abund- 
ance, and our assembling in the hall never lacked candi- 
dates for public appearance. I would say here that these 
“ publies ” were simply the holding of the school for from 
ten minutes to half an hour, when we came together for 
devotions, on the days for rhetorical exercises. We here 
introduced another feature. Longfellow has written much 
ballad poetry, and it was possible to find a new selection 
for singing on every occasion. If I mistake not, the 
school had grown greatly to enjoy these exercises of song, 
speaking, and reading. ‘There was no attempt at elocu- 
tionary display, but each one tried to make intelligible 
to all the words of the “ Great Singer.” The final day 
of our study of Longfellow came, and, in the twenty min- 
utes of time given to the school for recitation of senti- 
ments from his writings, more than fifty pupils arose in 
their places and repeated some verse or stanza that to 
them had seemed especially beautiful. 


Second Year—Second Half. 

For the second half of the year we read Hawthorne. 
Twice-Told Tales was the book selected, and of this 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. prepared a special edition for 
us. As with Irving, so here the pupils read their own 
book, and as many more as they had time to peruse. 
Again Mr. Green came to our help, and sent to the school 
several copies each of the the Marble Faun, Mosses from 
an Old Manse, and House of the Seven Gables, which 
were in active circulation. The Public Library and the 
Antiquarian Hall were ransacked to find additional mat- 
ter concerning the Quakers, the Province House, the 
early Colonial Government; and scarcely a week passed 
when some pupil was not designated to read an essay in 
public, said essay having for its theme some incident or 
allusion to the works of Hawthorne. These essays, thus 
prepared and read, in many instances were the ones taken 
for presentation at graduation. It is now understood in 
the school that no new essay will be allowed at graduation, 
but each pupil selected to appear will read some one of 
those prepared during the third and fourth year in the 


course. 
Third Year—First Half. 


This year we have begun Whittier in the same way as 
with Bryant and Longfellow, and already verses of Whit- 
tier set to music have been brought to me for use in our 


hall. 
Third Year—Second Half. 


In February we shall begin the study of Holmes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are now preparing special books,' 
made up of selections from Holmes’s prose and verse. 

To obviate the troubles arising from these exercises 
coming on the same day of the week, thus giving some 
shirks an opportunity, we have them come the first two 
hours of Tuesday one week, of Wednesday the week fol- 
lowing, and of Thursday the third week. Then we omit 
a week and return to Tuesday again. This course we 
have followed for more than two years, and with the most 
satisfactory results. 


Fourth Year. 

Our program for the fourth and final year of the course 
will include Lowell as the poet, and Bayard Taylor’s 
Home and Abroad will furnish the prose. 

Thus during the four years, the pupil will have become 
familiar with eight authors, any one of whom he would 
do well to emulate. 

“Why not take Tennyson, Goldsmith, and other writ- 
ers from English shores?” some one will say. It is de- 
sirable to familiarize ourselves with that immediately about 
us, and a taste formed on the authors named will not 
pause with them, but will press on till the whole range of 
English literature is enjoyed. To many all study is irk- 
some, and school, at the best, is but a dreary place. For 
such our course was not designed, but it does please the 
real student, and the shirk gets some good in spite of 


himself. So certain am I of the success of the plan just 
unfolded that under no circumstances would I be willing 
to return to the old guerrilla ways. Now we are a united 
force, similarly armed and equipped, ready to do such 
service as may be demanded of us. 


1 “ Modern Classics,’’ Numbers 30 and 33. 


MISS LUNT’S HERO-HOUR. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


(Coneluded.) 

The next hero-hour found the boys on hand, eager to 
hear their teacher’s story of King Richard, which she had 
begun the week before. She had answered many a ques- 
tion during the week, and now finished as follows : 

“While Richard was engaged in these exploits, some- 
thing of a national spirit began to show itself in England. 
Wm. de Longchamp, whom Richard had left as one of 
the ministers during his absence, had excluded his coad- 
jutor, Hugh Pudsey, from any share in the administration. 
A convention of the provoked nobility, led by John, the 
king’s brother, had passed upon him the sentence of ban- 
ishment. Though the king might not have objected to 
this action, since he was aware of the minister’s deception, 
yet it was a remarkable assumption of power by that as- 
sembly ; and, as has been said, it was the earliest author- 
ity for a leading principle of the English constitution,— 
the responsibility of ministers to Parliament. On Rich- 
ard’s way home to attend to these affairs in England, he 
was shipwrecked at the head of the Adriatic Sea. Dis- 
guised as a pilgrim for fear of his enemies, he endeavored 
to make his way by land through Austria, but he was dis- 
covered and sent, by order of Leopold of Austria (with 
whom he had quarreled in the Holy: Land), to be closely 
confined in the castle of Tyernsteign. Henry, Emperor 
of Germany, whom he had also displeased, bought the 
royal captive from Leopold for £60,000, and lodged him 
in one of the castles of the Tyrol. In England his sub- 
jects renewed their oaths of allegiance. The bishop sent 
consolation and advice. Eleanor induced Pope Celestine 
to pronounce sentence of ex-communication against Leo- 
pold and against Henry unless he immediately liberated 
Richard. The chancellor in exile was the first to discover 
the prison of his king, from which he conducted him to 
the diet of Hagenau, where he defended himself so well 
that the emperor ordered his chains to be removed, and 
consented to talk of a ransom. The people of England 
were suffering from the want of the money which had 
been extorted from them for Richard’s exploits, but the 
Council of Regency now ordered a tax of twenty shillings 
on every knight’s fee; sold or redeemed the plate of the 
church; extracted one-fourth of the income of every man 
of the clergy and laity, in order to procure a ransom for 
their king. The amount received fell short of the sum 
required, and five months went by before the matter was 
settled. Then the emperor agreed to give him up for one 
hundred thousand marks (seventy thousand of which were 
given on the spot, and hostages given for the remainder), 
with some minor considerations added. 

“Thus, after a captivity of more than a year, after an 
absence from England of more than four years, King 
Richard, in 1194, landed at Sandwich, amidst the joyful 
acclamation of his people. He found his brother John 
assuming the functions of the throne. He forgave him, 
but sternly refused to restore to him his lands or his cas 
tles. Instead of striving to better his subjects, who had 
suffered so much for him, he immediately made great 
efforts to raise more money to make war with the French 
king, to punish him for his perfidy. Before he started for 
Normandy for that purpose, he was recrowned at Win- 
chester, the ceremony being performed by Hubert, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the man whom he appointed to 
act as regent during his absence. 

“For the several years following his short stay in Eng- 
land of two months, we read of the wars fought for selfish 
ends, although in their results they mark the beginning 
of the separation of the French provinces from England. 
The chief duty of Hubert was to raise money for the king, 
and it is said that he sent to him in two years the enor- 
mous sum of £1,100,000. Such extortions resulted in in- 
surrections, as, for instance, that of Fitz-Osbert in 1196, 
which, after the death of the leader, was quietly subdued. 

“After all the courageous manifestations of King Rich- 
ard, he was fated to die in an ignoble quarrel with one of 
his barons. A treasure was found on the estate of one 
Vidomar, the whole of which he, as king, demanded? As 
Vidomar refused to give more than a part of it, he be- 
sieged his castle. As he was examining the walls an 
arrow fatally wounded him. When he was told of his 
approaching death he sent for his confessors, received the 


saerament with sentiments of compunction, and died April 


2 
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Oct. 15, 1885. 
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6. 1199, in the forty-second year of his age. His body 
was buried at the feet of his father, and his lion heart, at 
his request, was given to the people of Rouen for their 
loyalty and attachment. 

’.s Richard Plantagenet was a representative prince of the 
ave of feudalism and chivalry,—the “ blossom of chivalry,” 
ne Heine calls him,—having, beyond the accidents of birth 
and inheritance, little connection with England, for he 
spent nearly all his life in his hereditary possessions in 
the south of France. His fondness for music and poetry 
gave him comfort in his sick and prison hours. His reign 
may be regarded as a pendant to that of his father, for 
much that was organized by Henry II. was carried on in 
the hands of Richard’s ministers. We first hear of the 
mayor of London at this time, who was elected in 1189. 
The grand jury was made elective in every county. The 
coroners, Whose office was instituted in his reign, were 
chosen by the body of freeholders. And, in 1198, on 
Richard’s imposing a new land tax, the principle of self- 
government was carried out more fully than in any earlier 
reign. Tournaments which had been introduced into 
England in the days of King Stephen, and prohibited by 
his successor, were revived by Richard. Coats-of-arms 
were first introduced into Europe about this time. The 
knights encased in armor had no way of making them- 
selves known and distinguished in battle but by devices 
on their shields. 

“ Winchester, Exeter, York, and others were then good- 
sized towns, but London, with its forty thousand people, 
had attained that preéminence which it has never since 
lost. A suburb filled with the houses of the noblemen and 
citizens of other rank extended from the capitol to the 
royal abode along the bank of the river, which is still 
called the Strand. The poorer classes lived in mere 
huts, which could be taken down and put elsewhere if de- 
sired. Glass windows were beginning to be used, but 
were not common antil the next century. The night 
watchmen, in making their rounds, carried kettles of 
burning pitch upon high poles to give them light. The 
prices of food and clothing were established by law, 
and then prescribed to the citizens by law. Their sports 
were childish, and many of them barbarous. 

* Bat, underneath all this show of wars and material 
progress, it was interesting to note the infant mind of the 
English nation hungering after knowledge. The crusades 
gave it a powerful stimulas by the new scenes and new 
questions which the famous scholars and the schools of 
the east opened before it. Its desire to seek to know 
what was true is revealed in the comparatively weak dis- 
cussions of the Realists and the Nominalists. Its active 
impulses are seen in the decline of the monasticism of 
England, which, in this century, had reached its height, 
having founded four hundred and eighteen monasteries. 
Its inherent pertinacity is seen in its holding on to the old 
Anglo-Saxon language in spite of the tremendous power 
of the Norman invasions. Its scarcity of mental food, as 
compared to that of this day, is realized when we remem- 
ber that Homer was for the most part hidden; that the 
stars Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe had not 
arisen; that astronomy was still under the bans of the 
Ptolemaic system; that the great principles underlying 
the other sciences were not yet discovered ; that modern 
music and modern art were yet unborn; that the ancient 
Grecian art was mostly hidden in the dust of the ages; 
that its principal sources of knowledge,—coming from the 
universities of Paris and the schools of Cordova and 
Salerno to nourish Oxford,—were a few meager, written 
manuals, handed down from the later period of the Roman 
empire ; as well as some fragments from the more ancient 
Greek writers. To these were added a part of its own 
life as thrown off in the work of Caedmon, Bede, and the 
Saxon Chronicle. 

“ This, then, was the mind of the English nation at the 
close of the twelfth century,—the end of King Richard’s 
reign,—the mind which, as further watched in its devel- 
opment, will be found to reveal a certain kind of enduring 
‘trength which no other nation has surpassed.” 

After Miss Lunt had finished her story, a warm discus- 


sion occupied the remainder of the hour. Before they 
separated, the boys were requested to read Scott’s Jvanhoe 
‘o supplement what they had alteady learned of King 
Richard and his times. 


— Over-stimulus in edneation, with unsanitary conditions, com- 
to immorality, 


Methods | for the Schoolroom, 


REPORT ON ALGEBRA. 


Read at Bangor, before the Maine Pedagogical Society. 


BY CHARLES H. CLARK, AUBURN. 


[The special attention of young teachers in algebra is called to 
this paper, as it presents in a remarkably clear and concise manner 
the underlying principles and methods necessary for the successful 
teaching of this important branch of study. —ED. 


I.—REASONS FOR STUDYING ALGEBRA. 


1. Discipline of the mind and development of the rea- 
soning faculties. 

a. The direct application of a knowledge of algebra 
does not constitute its particular importance ; it is in the 
operation of this study on the mind, the vigor it imparts 
to our intellectual faculties, and the discipline it gives 
our reason that its chief merit lies. Algebraic analysis 
begins with axiomatic truths, and by logical processes ad- 
vances step by step to the most intricate forms of reason- 
ing. The main object of all education is to enlarge the 
understanding, develop the intellect, and produce prac- 
tical results by making the individual more capable of 
grasping and reasoning upon any subject. The study of 
algebra tends to accomplish this result by practice in dis- 
covering the relations between given parts, in making a 
regular and methodical disposition of these relations, and 
placing them in such order that their connection is clear 
to the mind. 

b. Algebraic analysis leaves on the mind clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions. Its reasoning leads to definite conclu- 
tions, which leave no room for doubt. Hence habits of 
accuracy in thought and methods are induced. 

2. Acquirement of knowledge. 

a. If aknowledge of algebra does not enter directly into 
the practical wants, it must of necessity enter into the 
thoughts of every intelligent man. He must havea desire to 
know something of the processes in constant use in the sci- 
ences and in the higher mechanic arts. He must desire to 
possess such knowledge as will enable him to understand 
the explanation of simple facts in the natural sciences. A 
knowledge of algebra leads to an easier and clearer un- 
derstanding of many of the principles of astronomy, nat- 
ural philosophy, and chemistry. And in these days of 
practical applications of the forces of nature to the business 
of the world, who can afford to be ignorant of principles 
which lead to a ready and accurate understanding of these 
applications? To the student of geometry, the same is 
true to even a greater extent, and in the practical appli- 
cation of geometrical principles a knowledge of algebra is 
almost indispensable. 

b. Perhaps the most practical benefit to be derived from 
the study of algebra in the public schools is the attain- 
ment of a clearer understanding of the principles of arith- 
metic. Problems in arithmetic are but particular cases 
of the more general algebraic problem. A knowledge of 
the algebraic problem gives a more thorough perception 
of the application in arithmetic. In many of the subjects 
of arithmetic a knowledge of algebra can hardly be 
dispensed with. Such, for instance, as the extraction of 
square, cube, and the higher roots, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progression, ratio, and proportion. Here a 
knowledge of the algebraic formule greatly simplifies the 
labor of instruction and conduces to a clear and lasting 
knowledge of the subject. Experience shows that pupils 
return to the study of arithmetic after having become ac- 
quainted with the principles of algebra with a clearer un- 
derstanding of the processes. With but a limited time to 
give to the study of arithmetic, better results may be ob- 
tained by giving part of that time to algebra. 


IIl.—METHODS OF TEACHING ALGEBRA. 


The study of algebra is one which may be invested 
with great interest; on the other hand, if not properly 
approached, it may prove very dull. One of the first req- 
uisites in teaching algebra. as in teaching every other sub- 
ject, is a thorough acquaintance on the part of the teacher 
with the subject. The teacher should so thoroughly ac- 
quaint himself with his work that he can bring the whole 
power of personal enthusiasm to bear in arousing the in- 
terest of his pupil. A teacher’s success depends far more 
upon his ability to excite this interest than upon following 
this or that method. The teacher who has but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the subject he teaches cannot, as a 


matter of course, arouse in his classes an enthusiasm which 


—— 


he does not himself feel. The live teacher will not be 
content with one view of his subject, but will seek to 
know all its sides and all its relations by extended read- 
ing bearing either directly or indirectly on his work. 


It is of great importance that the pupil be carefully 
grounded in the first principles. The progress should at 
first be slow, until the language of algebra is thoroughly 
comprehended. The pupil should be taught that the 
signs and symbols employed are but convenient forms of 
expression, and should be required to make frequent 
translations from the language of algebra to the language 
of common use. This fact, that the letters and signs of 
algebra are but the convenient representation of words, 
should early be impressed on the mind of the pupil, at 
first by examples of the simplest kind; then, as his mind 
grasps the idea, by more varied and difficult forms. 
[To be concluded next week.) 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS’ CLASSES. 


On account of the numerous inquiries made at this office 
for information in regard to the requirements and instrue- 
tion of teachers’ classes, the Board of Regents has thought 
best to issue this circular in advance of the regular annual 
report. 

Attention is called to a few changes made in the work 
of the class, to information suggested by ‘the inquiries 
made at this office, and to a few specimen questions upon 
the methods of teaching. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

To place the work of the class in accordance with the 
spirit of an act of a recent session of the legislature, in 
relation to the study of physiology and hygiene in the 
public schools, instruction will be required upon this 
subject. It will be considered under the head of subject- 
matter, the same as American History or the Science of 
Government. The examination papers are to be forwarded 
to this office for inspection. 


Course of Instruction. 


The daily instruction of the class will be as follows : 
Forty-five minutes upon swbhject-matter,—American His- 
tory, Civil Government, Physiology and Hygiene, School 
Economy ; forty-five minutes upon methods of teaching as 
applied to any two (or more) of the following: Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, Reading, Spelling, Writing. 

It is desirable, as far as possible, for the convenience 
of the principals and for the ‘thoroughness of the work, 
that the members of the class hold the Regents’ pass-cards 
in the subject-matter topics, or enter the regular classes 
of the school in these subjects. This will simplify the 
work of the class, requiring but one recitation during the 
session of the school. In many cases this will enable the 
principal to dispense with an additional teacher to do the 
work of the class. 

It is also recommended that the instruction upon the 
methods of teaching be confined to two subjects. Two 
subjects thoroughly studied with reference to the methods 
of teaching, to criticisms, and to the practice of teaching, 
will help the young teacher in presenting any other subject 
though not formally taken up in the class. 

To show to school commissioners the grade of questions, 
and to give to others an idea of the kind of questions upon 
methods meeting the requirements of the board, we insert 
the following questions as specimens of those which have 
been received during the past year. These questions may 
be considered as fair samples of the grade of work done 
by a majority of the classes. 

They are given not to be followed, but as suggestions to 
the instructors of these classes. 

[ We shall introduce other sets of these questions in later 


numbers.—Ep. ] 

Philosophy of Education. 
1. When may a person be said to be educated / 
2. Trace the way in which we gain ideas of things by 
means of the eye. 
3. In what respect should we strive to develop our 
pupils ¢ 
4. How may any power be developed, and in what does 
development result ? 
5. What three things should a teacher know before he 
begins work ? 
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6. Name three exercises that a teacher may introduce 
to assist in the physical development of his pupils. 

7, 8. With respect to what things should a school-room 
be carefully constructed so as to preserve the health of 
pupils ? 

9. Mention two respects in which a teacher should exert 
his influence to prevent his pupils doing themselves physical 
injury outside of school hours. 

10. Define briefly intellect, sensibility, will. 

11. Mention three ways in which the mind may be 
exercised. 

12. Into what groups may the mental faculties be placed 
for purposes of pedagogical study ? 

13-15. Mention three of the first group, two of the 
second, and three of the third. 

16. Mention two things that are injurious to the mind. 

17. What do you understand by the conscience ? 

18. In what two ways may we teach moral truths ? 

19. Mention three moral qualities from which we should 
try to free our pupils. 

20. Mention three qualities that a teacher should 


possess. 


“TALKING TOPICS.” 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, A. M., PROVIDENCE. 


The above title is taken as the name of an exercise 
practised in the school of which the writer has charge. 
The benefits from it are so decidedly worth the time given 
to it, and so easily attained, that I venture to speak of it 
for the benefit of others. I will state that the objects of 
the exercise are: (1) To aid the pupils to become careful 
readers and intelligent observers ; (2) To enable them to 
discriminate between what is worth their attention and 
that which is valueless; (3) To give them an oppor- 
tunity for that development in easy and accurate oral ex- 
pression which will make their knowledge of things and 
affairs in after life effectively available when needed, 
either for business or for sociability. I grant that this 
looks a little ambitious, but I am convinced that the re- 
sults of the exercise, judiciously conducted, will be reason- 
ably satisfactory. The exercise, briefly outlined, is as 
follows : 

The class are requested to read and to observe with ref- 
erence to bringing in, for the benefit of the class, and the 
teacher as well, something to tell about matters of interest 
which are from day to day taking place, or have occurred 
in time not long past. They are not to recite anything, 
but must tell what they have seen, read, or heard, in their 
own way. A certain number or division of the class are 
called upon each morning, so that the turn of each will 
come about once a week,—better, if oftener. Not over 
ten minutes is allowed for the exercise, cutting it off at 
the proper time, no matter how interesting it may be. 
The pupils are encouraged to have little note-books to 
make brief memoranda of topics and items of peculiar 
value. 

The whole thing is voluntary. If a pupil does not re- 
spond, he is passed without a reprimand, but encouraged 
to tell something next time. A failure is very rare after 
a little practice of the exercise. 

Now for the results. The exercise is really one in ex- 
temporaneous speaking. The pupil comes to it without 
knowing what he is doing. He is at first timid, and would 
“ break down”’ were it not for a helping word or suggest- 
ive qnestion at the right place from his teacher. The 
pupil is kindly set right in his ungrammatical or awkward 
expressions, by saying to him, You mean so and so, or you 
would say that in this way, would you not? the teacher 
giving the correct form. Language growth in accuracy 
and facility is constantly kept in view. The teacher is 
guiding the pupils in their reading and their habits of 
observation without obtruding the matter upon them or 
upon their parents. 

The improvement in the kind of topics presented from 
week to week is marked and gratifying. 

To show the run of topics, as they were presented by 
the pupils of a class, I take specimens covering two days : 

“O'Donovan Rossa, — his shooting, and the dynam- 
iters.”” 

“Huxley on food; how much and what should be 
eaten by the average man.” 

“The United States debt and its decrease.” 

“ The effect of the dynamite explosions upon the em- 


| ployment of Trish laborers by the English government.” 

“ Battle in Africa upon the Red Sea; its plan.” [This 
led to a systematic following of the war in Africa. ] 

“* Terminal facilities’ in Providence ; the ‘Goddard’ 
plan ; discussion of the same.” 

“ War in Africa ; who General Gordon is, what he has 


done,”’ ete. 


sulting, —$3,000 worth of liquors destroyed by it ina 
cellar.” 

Here are some not a week old : 

“The Roumelian revolt; what the ‘ powers’ are 
likely to do.” 

“Corn raised in the United States for 1885 estimated 
at 2,000,000,000 bushels ; inerease in exportation.” 

“Laws passed in New Jersey and New Hampshire 
against the sale of cigarettes, tobacco, and liquors to per- 
sons under sixteen years.” 

Statement about the “ Providence Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children”; a eall for articles for 
the “‘Home,” with a promise to get them there. [The 
response was immediate and generous. | 

The above are simply specimens of what the boys and 
girls told about. They enjoy the exercise heartily, give 
each other, and in fact, their teachers, much useful infor- 
mation, and learn how to read the papers of the day. 

It is well, and easy, to keep up comments upon a mat- 
ter of continuous interest; as the War in Africa, the 
Roumelian revolt, the important doings of the state legis- 
lature or the national congress. Indeed, the exercise 
may be much varied to suit age, attainments, and other 
circumstances. 

‘Not new,” say many of my fellow-teachers, prob- 
ably. No; the writer has practiced it, in some form, for 


definite purposes that now operate in the matter. It is, 
at any rate, old enough to be called a bit of the “ New 
Education”! 

Not the least of the advantages of this exercise is the 
opportunity it gives the teacher to put in here and there a 
helping word or a telling sentence for moral effect,—as 


upon the cigarette question. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘*‘ I wonder how that man can dance on the tight rope with 
a facility.’" ‘* Oh, easy enough; like everything else, it has to 
ve taut.’” 


— Carl: Mother, in the milk bucket a dead mouse was. Mother: 
Well, hast thou it thereout taken? Carl: No, I have the cat 
therein thrown.—From the German. 


— One loving hour 
For many a year of sorrow can dispense, 
A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour.— Spenser. 


— The principal of our graded schools should be a man abou} 
forty-five or fifty years old and married. Then the schools would 
be run business-like, and there would be more education and less 
mashing.— Idaho Springs Gazette. 


— Professor Laurie has said that the greatest obstacle to educa- 
tion is the practical schoolmaster. Allow me to amend the state- 
ment: The strongest influence against the study of the science of 
education comes from the apostles of consolation, who look down 
upon our struggles and aspirations from the lofty walls of a univer- 
sity, and pelt us with the withered fruit of an effete philosophy.— 
Colonel Parker. 


— While Judge Tracy was on the circuit, going from court, his 
trace broke. The judge spent over a half-hour trying to mend it, 
but to no purpose. His patience was exhausted, and he expressed 
his vexation in words. A negro came along and the judge told him 
of his trouble. The negro let out the trace, cut a hole in it, and 
the job was done. ‘‘Why,”’ said the judge, ‘could I not have 
thought of that ?’’ ‘* Well, marster,’’ said the negro, ‘‘ don’t you 
know some folks is jest naturally smarter than t’ others ?”’ 


— During the progress of the fire at Young’s Hotel, when the 
servants were rushing frantically around for means of escape, ore 
of the clerks, with a rare presence of mind, dashed into the dining 
room which had been occupied the afternoon before by the Middle- 
sex Club, and, seizing a long sentence dropped there by Hon. Wm. 
M. Evarts, connected one end with the fifth story and the other 
with the ground, and the frightened servants hastily clambered 
down over this improvised ladder to a place of safety, amid the 


happened to be present.— Boston Globe. 


— ‘College man, eh ?”’ said oldGrampus. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ young 
Mr. Slim meekly admitted. ‘‘ Thought so,” growled the old man ; 
“graduated, [reckon ?”’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ young Slim confessed. ‘‘ Now,’ 
said the old man, ‘‘ what did you learn when you graduated ? 
Come, speak up if you want the place.” ‘‘ Nothing,”’ said young 
Slim, still more meekly ; *‘ nothing atall.”’ ‘‘ Thought so,” roared 
the old man in triumph; just what I thought.’ ‘‘ You see,” 
added young Slim, in a voice that Moses might have envied, “ we 
don’t learn anything when we graduate; we have to learn it all be- 
fore.” Young Mr. Slim deserved the situation, but he didn’t get 
it, all the same. : 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 


twenty years or more, but not long with the system and} 


deafening cheers of a policeman and a night local reporter who th 


A FEW DON’TS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY MISS JULIA H. MAY, STRONG, ME. 


The longer I live the more I am convinced that in countless in__ 
stances each teacher must decide for himself. You may give me 
your experience upon some definite point, and I may profit by it, 


but your fine-spun theories may, and probably will, do me very lit- 
tle good unless backed by special experience. Mine will be of no 


“The storm of February 16, in Providence; good re- ' service to you unless proved by success, and supplemented by fitness 


to your situation. My theory might be, that a teacher should be 
well qualified for the branches he proposes to teach; but I have 
noticed some who seem to me to be very poorly fitted, and yet meet 
with a fair re of My theory might be that a man 
should learn to govern himself before he can control others ; but I 
have known some very popular teachers who only governed them- 
selves when things ‘‘ went to suit them.’’ My theory might be that 
a teacher should give his life to his work ; and yet I have known 
some excellent teachers who taught but a few years, and who never 
intended to teach longer. My theory might be, ‘* Have perfect 
order in school ;”’ but I have seen schools in which order was the 
only redeeming quality, and true manhood or womanhood were 
never thought of. My theory might be, ‘* Only two or three studies 
at a time ;’’ yet I have known pupils to take eight and receive a 
diploma as the result. My theory might be that a teacher should 
study out of school, learn every lesson thoroughly, have no other 
occupation ; but I have known teachers to conscientiously carry out 
such plans, who, for that very reason, spoiled themselves and their 
schools. 

I was once asked by a school committee, how I would manage a 
school. ‘* I don’t know,’”’ I said, **‘ but I would doit. Circum- 
stances alter cases.’’ I was young then, and I am not now, but | 
would give the same answer still. I was once asked by a trustee 
for whose school I was a candidate, ‘‘ What is your theory as to the 
higher education of women? Will you give it a few words?” 
No, sir,”’ I replied, ‘‘ Icannot tell you. 1 believe in it; I want 
it. I want other women to-want it, and to get it when they want it ; 
but I cannot make outa five-minute program for you.’’ I hada 
theory, nevertheless, but a few girls returned home from college 
with broken health taught me that my rule had its exceptions, and 
its ibilities of mistake. 

The only theory we can be sure of and use every time is this: 
Do the best you can, and use common sense. ‘* Having then, no 
special theory, pet or otherwise, to ventilate to-day, I will not try 
to manufacture one. 

There is a little book I have seen upon parlor tables, called 
Don’t. Let me give you a few leaves from a ‘* don’t book ”’ of my 
own, leaving the ‘‘ do book”’ to somebody who has a wise theory 
and a more definite subject. And first, don’t be conceited. ‘* As 
conceited as a schoolmaster ’’ (I believe I am right in the gender) 
is an old saying. It must be confessed there is some foundation in 
the accusation. Dealing with minds less informed than our own, 
we gradually fall into the habit of thinking ourselves rather above 
the level, when in fact we may be rather below it. You have all 
seen teachers who would annihilate arguments with an air that ad- 
mitted no refutation, and a sentence that would call a blush to the 
cheek of Lindley Murray; and all this without an iota of proof. 
You have seen teachers, well informed upon one subject, who saw 
no use in any other, who thought Latin more important than spell- 
ing, or algebra than literature. ‘* What are you going to do about 
it ?’’ somebody asks. Oh, I’m not writing theories. This is only 
a leaf from my ‘‘ don’t book.’? You had theories, yesterday and 
this morning. You had good ones, too, perhaps; but don’t, don’t, 
I say, be conceited,— that is, if you can help it. 

Don’t scold, Of course there are special cases where it is neces- 
sary to be severe, and the tongue must do its part in such special 
discipline. There are obstinate boys, and giddy, self-willed girls 
who can sometimes be conquered and reformed by the stern tone 
necessary, and followed by its appropriate deed. But general peri- 
odical scolding can produce no good effect. It is bad in the family, 
it is worse in the schoolroom. It sours the pupilt; it reacts upon 
the teacher. Let us avoid it as we would the cholera. As for 
myself, I must plead sometimes guilty, but I don’t mean to be so 
any more, 

Don’t worry. I would not say, as some advisers have said (usu- 
ally those who have never taught school), ‘* Leave all your troubles 
in the schoolroom.’’ You must think of them. You must plan 
for them, and plan out of school; but don’t worry. Make your 
plans, and then try to think of something else. Above all, banish 
your troubles from your chamber. Let them not soil your pillow, 
and mingle with your dreams. 

Don’t be afraid to say, 1 was mistaken. It would be pleasant if 
teachers were ‘‘ divinely infallible ;’’ but, like all other people, they 
are liable to mistakes. ‘They sometimes make blunders in arithme- 
tic, elocution, or even grammar. Perhaps you will contend 
with some bright scholar for a point, and will find afterward that 
you were wrong. Say so; you may even doit in such a way as to 
gain prestige with the scholar, instead of losing credit, as you fear. 
At all events, for your own good, as well as the pupil’s, own that 
you have made a mistake, when you see it. I never shall forget 
how one or two of my early teachers contended for a point after 
they muat have known they were wrong; contended angrily and 
foolishly. I could never respect them afterward, I do not respect 
them now; while a teacher who came into the schoolroom one morn- 
ing and acknowledged a mistake of the previous day is still my 
beau ideal of a manly man. 

Don’t turn yourself into a chronic critic, either in the schoolroom 
or out of it. Do not be always on the watch for blunders, like 4 
spider for a fly. Look occasionally for pleasant things in your 
pupils and friends. In our desire for good work, we are apt some 
times to overdo the matter of criticism, even in our schoolroom. 
‘* Look for things to commend”’ was the theory of Jacob Abbot. 
Never criticize publicly, or at the time the fault is committed. 
Oriticise privately and afterward. ‘‘Commend whenever you 
can.’’ This was his theory, and such I believe was his practice in 
that famous Mt. Vernon school he taught so successfully. Doubt- 
less it would be impossible for us ordinary mortals to follow his 
eory with average schools; but would it not be wise for us to 
approach it as far as possible? Is a spirit of wholesale criticism 
beneficial to teaeher or pupil ? Who shall tell us the happy me- 
dium, and oe us to keep it? But if criticism, even public criti- 
cism, in school cannot be avoided by most teachers and in most 
schools, is there not another danger to the teacher ?_ Is he not,—are 
we not,—in danger of making ourselves disagreeable out of school by 
our habit of criticizing ? How natural to correct a mispronounced 
or ungrammatical word from the lips of a friend, and yet how 
much better to keep still. I speak from experience. It was 4 
long time before I learned to pronounce ‘* Yosemite,’’ but when | 
once learned it, how pleasant to correct a friend who said ‘* Yo’-sem- 
ite.” But the friend had her revenge. It was a time of terrible 
explosions. ‘There was a new explosive and a new name. °* Have 
you heard of the dy-nam-ite explosions ?”’ said the friend. ‘“‘ Is it 
not dy-nam-i-te ?’’ said I. think not.’ said she. But,” 


Dr. JN. Robinson, Medina, O., says: ‘‘ In cases of indigestion, 
constipation, and nervous prostration its results aru happy,’ 


said I, ** if Y-0-s-e-m-i-t-e spells Yo-sem’-i-te, why does not d-y-n-a- 
m-i-t-e spell dy-dam-i-te ? ’ The dictionary, unabridged, latest 
edition, sustained my friend, and gave her infinite food for merri- 
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ment, I abjured criticism for a while, at least, outside the school- 


rWhat has this to do with improving our schools, do you inquire ? 


Very little, I confess. I told you I had no theory. Like teacher, 
like school, however ; and if the teacher is conceited, captious, im- 
atient, are not his scholars likely to become so? You teach by 
ccample. Your scholars imitate your words, your acts, your looks ; 
don’t set them a bad copy. : 

Don’t think meanly of your profession. It is something more 
than make-shift,—something more than a stepping-stone to a 
higher level. Do not say, I will teach just to earn a little money 
to fit myself to be a better lawyer, or doctor, or minister, or hus- 
band or wife. Do not enter the schoolroom as a task-room, and 
leave it as if released from a prison. Do not despise even the dull- 
est of your pupils, or think any day’s work barren of useful results. 
Do not be discouraged if results are slow,—if sometimes your best 
efforts are erowned with nothing but apparent failure. Do your 
best, and some time your pupils will bless you. 

But I should weary you if I should give any more leaves from 
my “don’t book” to-day. Even now I can see in the eye of that 
young teacher an expression which, being interpreted, might be, 
** Don’t, don’t say any more.”’ Let me, then, shut the leaves of 
the old musty book, and give you before closing a few pleasanter 
thoughts. I am sitting in my schoolroom. It is a sunny May-day 
morning. The fragrance of spring and the song of the robin are 
coming in at the open window. My thoughts arrange themselves 
to the sweet accompaniment of reviving nature in humble, happy 
rhyme. Shall I repeat it to you ? 


SCHOOL-TIME. 


The sunshiny day is beginning, 
And the school-room is full of its light ; 

At my desk I’m sitting and spinning 
The thought I was spinning last night. 

Through the door comes the scent of the morning, 
And the song of the robin steals in, 

While the clock in the corner gives warning 

It is time for the school to begin. 


They are coming, my lads and my lasses, 
The door-yard is full of their noise, 
Their feet wet with dew from fresh grasses, 
And the girls just as glad as the boys. 
They are brimming with innocent laughter, 
They are blushing like blossoms of spring, 
Will the fruit of their distant hereafter 
Be sweet as the blossoming ? 


In reverent silence they’ re sitting, 
Grave Bertie and frolicsome Lee ; 
We are reading the verses so fitting, 
‘* Let the little ones come unto me.”’ 
Our heads on our hands we are bowing, 
We are speaking the time-hallowed prayer, 
And the Father in Heaven is knowing 
Whether the spirit is there. 


We are singing the airs of the May-time, 
The children are singing, and I 
Am listening to songs of the play time, 
And the songs of the by and by. 
Their voices are ringing with pleasure, 
Their hands and their feet beating time, 
And my heart is made glad with their measure, 
As my soul to their joy makes a rhyme. 


We are opening our books and our papers, 
We are ready to read or recite : 

The boys have forgotten the capers 
That troubled me so, yesternight. 

I am listening, and looking, and listening, 
And spinning my thread, as I look, 

And the tear in my eyelid is glistening, 
And hiding the words of my book. 


Ah! the smile to my eyelid is creeping, 
And driving the tears to their bed ; 
And, deep in my heart I am keeping 
The thoughts that would come to my head. 
And unto myself I am saying, 
As my children so funnily spell, 
I would that life’s school were beginning, 
And I could commence it well. 


But since I never can alter, 
The web that I once have spun, 

I would guide the hands that may falter, 
Because they have just begun ; 

And I hope that the Master Workman, 
When my broken threads he sees, 

Will mend them if they're twisted in, 
With the better threads of' these. 


The sunshiny day is beginning, 
And the school-room is full of its light ; 

At my desk I am sitting and spinning, 
But not as I spun yesternight. 

Through the door comes the scent of the dawning, 
And the oriole’s song to the sun, 

But I’m spinning a new thread this morning, 

Like the one that the children have spun. 
Strong, Me., Oct. 1, 1885. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY FUND. 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody Educational 
fund was held in New York, Oct. 7. The room where the meeting 
was held, the private dining room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, looked 


much as the state dining room at the White House used toa few 
years ago. Ex-President R. B. Hayes of Ohio sat at_ the right 
hand of Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, while Mrs. Hayes sat at 
his left. Senator William M. Evarts, who was Mr. Hayes’s Sec- 
retary of State, occupied a place at the same table, as did several 
foreign ministers, ex governors, philanthropists, and bishops. It 
was the annual dinner of the trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund. They had met at the same hotel during the morning and 
listened to the annual address of President Winthrop, who referred 
. «touching manner to the deaths of the past year of two mem- 
rs of the board,—Samuel Wetmore and general U. 8. Grant. 

he general agent, J. L. M. Curry of Virginia, read an elab- 
= statement of the work transacted during the past year. 
} he report dwells with pride upon the rapid advancement which 
‘4s been made during the year in educational methods in the 
southern states. Public sentiment has revolutionized the public 
a system. The freedmen are now enjoying many school privi- 
Sets hitherto denied them. The following sums have been paid 
kann’ the past year in southern states: Alabama, $5300; Ar- 
ansas,$3100; Florida, $2875; Georgia, $4175; Louisiana, $1800 ; 


Mississppi, $2250; North Carolina, $5430; South Carolina, $5000; 
Tennessee, $11,850; Texas, $7150; Virginia, $6775; West Vir- 
ginia, $2500. Total, $57,705. The board elected President Cleve- 
land and J, Pierpont Morgan to succeed General Grant and Mr. 
Wetmore as members of the board. 

The annual dinner was eaten at 8 o'clock, there being present at 
the table, besides those already mentioned, A. J. Drexel of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Colonel and Mrs. ‘Theodore 
Lyman, and Dr. Samuel A. Green of Boston, A. H. Stewart of 
Virginia, Bishop Whipple and his daughter, Mrs. Farnum and Mr. 
Farnum, Governor Aiken of Charleston, 8S. C., Mrs. Robertson, 


and Mr. Perkins. 


INSTITUTES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Secretary Dickinson and State Agent Martin visited last week 
the schools of some of the towns in southern Berkshire. They 
found that many improvements should be made in school buildings, 
in methods of teaching, and in means of study. ‘The school-houses 
visited are generally wanting in the proper means of ventilation, 
lighting, and heating. ‘The school-rooms are small, poorly fur- 
nished with blackboards, maps, charts, globes, natural objects, and 
all those things that modern teaching considers indispensable in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and in training the mind to think. ‘The 
methods of school work consist largely in committing to memory 
what is found written in text-books, and in reciting the words with- 
out much reference to ideas. 

Public meetings were held at Mill River and Monterey. The peo- 
ple came out in good numbers to hear addresses by Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Martin onthe School System of Massachusetts, the duties 
of school committees, and an account of the condition and wants 
of the schools. 

Mr. Dickinson says that in all places the school committees and 
the people are thoroughly interested in the welfare of their schools, 
and are in favor of providing an efficient superintendence. le finds, 
by experience, that the present method of conducting institutes has 
some marked advantages. All the schools of a town are visited, 
and observations are made on everything pertaining to their condi- 
tions and work. After the observations are carefully made, the 
committee call the teachers together to listen to the suggestions 
which the secretary and agent are able to make concerning things 
which they have found existing, and which may well be changed or 
improved. The people show their interest in popular education by 
their attendance upon the evening discussions, and by their thought- 
ful attention to the topies presented. 

At the same time that the Secretary and Mr. Martin were in 
southern Berkshire, Mr. Walton was holding institutes in western 
Hampden, and Mr. Princein northern Franklin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER, 


‘HOLD, ENOUGH!”’ 


It is astonishing with what grace and assurance a certain class of 
eranks attribute all the poverty, ignorance, and crime for which 
Providence cannot be held responsible to the inefficiency of the 
public schools. Ifa young man of good family becomes a forger 
on account of extravagant habits which were fostered and catered 
to, rather than condemned and curtailed by his indulgent parents, 
the publie schools are in some unaccountable manner held respon- 
sible for his misdeeds. 

‘** We can get no remedy against this consumption of the purse,”’ 
in the school-room; habits of frugality and honesty must be in- 
stilled at home. The boy who squanders his pennies on peanuts, 
gum, candy, and cigarettes will waste his dollars on cigars, billiards, 
and fast horses when he becomes a man. ‘The boy who will sign 
his father’s name to his monthly report, or pass a counterfeit excuse 
off on his teacher, will be apt to forge a note or pass a counterfeit 
bill when he becomes a man. In one of the small shops, kept near 
a public school, over fifty dollars were taken in, in one week, for 
candy, cigarettes, gum, ete. Talk about teaching morals so long 
as parents provide their children with every facility for vice, loung- 
ing places and all! Only the other day I found a mother engaged 
in making a sling-shot for her boy. She explained that the prin- 
cipal had taken his away from him, and went on with a long tirade 
against the surveillance of teachers in general, ending up with ‘All 
that teachers have any business to do is to learn them their lessons.”’ 
Under the tuition of such parents our children learn the lesson of 
disobedience to law and order, and no school discipline can counter- 
act it. 

To cap the climax, Emily F. Wheeler, in The Century, naively 
remarks, in an article on ‘‘ Women and Finance,” ‘‘ We are getting 
all sorts of things into the schools now, — political economy, the 
Constitution, and physical culture being modest side-dishes in the 
intellectual feast. Let us now have lessons in the logic of business, 
daily seasoned with clearly explained law and garnished with 
common sense as to the spending of money and keeping account 
thereof.’’ As well try to b ttle moonshine as to teach the art of 
spending money well, by ‘lessons in the logic of business with 
clearly explained laws.’’ Emery Storrs, our most gifted lawyer, 
who died here a short time ago, left his family penniless, yet he 
received large fees and had no equal in jurisprudence. A knowl- 
edge of law does not make a man or woman prudent and economical 
any more than the study of theology makes men godly. Dean 
Swift, for example. The Astors, Vanderbilts, and Rothschilds did 
not acquire the art of accumulating money in school. Frugal habits, 
a desire to have and to hold, industry, perseverance, and prudence 
were the qualities that enabled them to amass wealth. 

All the above-mentioned qualities can be instilled by the parents, 
and are in a great measure inherited. Carefully prepared statistics 

rove that the children of paupers are, as a rule, improvident and 

ikely to follow in the steps of their parents and end their days in the 
almshouses. Poverty is a leprosy that cannot be eradicated by “‘a 
few lessons daily in the logic of business, seasoned with clearly 
explained law and garnished with common sense, as to the spending 
of money and keeping accounts thereof.”’ 

‘Over the title, ‘‘ Qur Educational Machines,”’ in one of our dailies, 
parents are pathetically warned as to the evils connected with the 
public schools. It transfers to them, with one fell swoop, all the 
objectional features of American life. ‘“A system which breaks 
down and enervates the best scholars as well as the dullest must be 
bad.’ A note from a parent asks that the daughter be excused 
from her studies because ‘‘ she was out late toa party.’ Insufficient 
sleep, the great restorer of wearied nerves, will break down the 
strongest constitution. How much more ruinous will the effect be 
upon the imperfect organization of school girls ? A boy fourteen 
vears of age fell behind his class, complaining of headache. Inves- 
tigation revealed the facts that he was sent every night at eleven 
o'clock to escort his sister home from the skating-rink and did not 
get mto bed much before one o'clock. Of course the schools 
are responsible. ‘The schools cannot be made responsible for bad 
diet, ill-ventilated bed-rooms, loss of sleep, vicious habits, and 


mental dissipation, 


Our leading newspapers do more toward forming public opinion 
than all the teachers in the Union. Hence how important that 
correct ideas should be disseminated. If our editors could be 
induced to step out of their sanctums and spend one day out of 
every five years visiting schools, pro bono publico, we should have 
some reforms worthy the name. 

There are evils connected with the school system that should be 
remedied. We need civil service reform, less political wire-pulling, 
and better preparation for the work on the part of teachers and a 
more generous recognition of our services on the part of the public, 

M 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
pressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cammot promise 
to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it. 


MUSIC AND NUMBERS. 


In Tot JOURNAL of Sept. 23, I find some very excellent sug- 
gestions from Professor Balliet with regard to teaching numbers. 
But cannot some of our educators,—like Professor Balliet, for in- 
stance,—who are giving us such excellent thoughts and suggestions 
upon teaching numbers and other subjects, be prevailed upon to say 
music or sounds occasionally, instead of numbers, and so help on 
the good cause of music, and extend the elevating influence by plae- 
ing the teaching of this much abused subject upon an educational 
basis with other studies ? 

Professor Balliet says, ‘* A child cannot possibly think of num- 
bers except as he thinks of things.’’? The same is true in music: 
a child cannot possibly think of musie except as he thinks of sounds, 

Again: ‘ As long as the child has not the power to think of ob- 
jects except when they are present, objects should be used.’”? As 
long as the child has not the power to think of sounds except when 
they are present, sounds should be used. 

Again: ‘* Figures, signs, and forms need not be used at all the 
first year; only the most skillful teacher can use them the first year 
of the child’s school life without doing harm. When they are 
taught, they should be taught simply as the language of numbers.” 
The staff, clef, notes, rests, sharps, flats, naturals, bars, double 
bars, ete., need not be taught at all the first year, (and need never 
be taught specially as such, for that matter), only the most skillful 
teacher can use them the first year without harm. When they are 
used they should be used simply to represent musical ideas which 
have been taught and distinctly named to the ear, otherwise they 
are a stumbling block and a hindrance in acquiring a real knowl- 
edge of music. 

Again: ‘* If the numbers up to ten are tanght the first year thor- 
oughly, it is a very good year’s work.’’ If the major scale, which 
is the unit of thought in studying the pitch of sounds, is taught the 
first year thoroughly (and this can be more easily done than to teach 
a child the numbers up to ten), the study of music will ever after be 
made a most delightful and profitable exercise. 

As | see the grand results of Professor Balliet’s reasonings and 
system of teaching numbers, and realize that, by applying the same 
reasoning and system to music we could obtain similar grand re- 
sults, I cannot but ask, When shall we learn to apply alittle ‘‘ com- 
mon sense’’ to the teaching of music. H. E, Hour, 


“NEW CLASSIFICATION OF STATES.” 


Rev. W. F. Crafts, in his first communication, calls the division 
of our states that classifies Virginia and ‘Texas together as southern 
states *‘ antiquated and outgrown’’; and yet in his proposed divis- 
ion he does the very thing complained of. 

The New York editor's demand for a “‘ classification of states 
by which Chicago would cease to be miscalled a western, and St. 
Paul a northwestern city,’’ proves nothing except that the editor is 
not up with the times. For if he will examine any one of the nu- 
merous (not one or two) geographies that are abreast of the age, he 
will find a group of states in the Mississippi valley to which the 
term central is applied. 

The classification which I quoted may not be perfect, but it is 
one of the best that I have seen. It is based upon the natural 
divisions of our country. The eastern states include the Appalach- 
ian mountain system, the central states occupy the Mississippi val- 
ley, and the western states include the Cordilleras mountain system. 
I think Mr. Crafts proposed classification is liable to serious objec- 
tions. His division into northern and southern states is based, I 
suppose, upon the former existence of slavery in one section of the 
Union. But, since the Emancipation Proclamation took effect, 
there is no basis for such a division, and Mr. Crafts is proposing a 
classification founded upon something which does not exist. 

And then why should we make the classification for the historian 
alone ? It seems to me that it is very important for the pupil to 
know something about the physical features of our country as well 
as its history. And, moreover, the geographies describe the surface 
of the earth as it is at present, while history is a narration of past 
events. Therefore it is better that we leave the division into north- 
ern and southern states, the Louisiana Purchase, the thirteen orig- 
inal states, etc., with the historians. 

Another objection to Mr. Craft's classification is the number of 
secondary groups which he proposes. The simpler the classifica- 
tion, the better it is for the overburdened memory of the pupil. 

Bennington, Ind., Oct. 6, 1885. Titus Lvciiivs. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


THE MARKET PROBLEM. 

Please give simplest arithmetical solution to the following prob- 
lem: A and B go to the market and buy together 80 Ibs. of meat, 
at 10 cents a lb., paying $8.00 for it. A takes 50 Ibs. of the meat, 
and B 301bs. Upon examination, they agree that A’s meat is 
worth 14 cent more per lb, than B’s. How much shall each pay 
for the meat ? A. M.A, ° 


A takes 50 Ibs. at 46 cent a lb. more than B = 25 cts. 
$8.00 — .25 <= $7.75. 


7.75 80= 
+4=10;,; 1 50 = $5.092, what vs. 
New London, Conn., Oct. 5, 1885. hE. G. 
[Solutions received from A. N, Fellows, Geo. W. Cook, J. N. 
Darling, F. D. Lane, J. V. Stewart, A. D, Hall. } 


— I believe the word “‘ bicycle ’’ is pronounced “‘ bi’-cy-cle’’ on au- 
thority of President Eliot of Harvard, President Chase of Haver- 
ford, and the common usage of wheelmen. A, D. HALI4 


— Will some one give us, through the columns of your paper 


(where we look for everything pertaining to educational matters), 
a list of the best English grammars ? and oblige A TEACHER, 
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Boston, Oct. 15, 1885. 


Tue New EnGtanp Co. have received a 
Diploma of Honor from the authorities of the World’s 
Industrial and Cotton Exposition at New Orleans, 1885, 
for pedagogical books and papers exhibited in connection 
with that Exposition. 


DurRtneG the next few weeks many state and county in- 
stitutes and teachers’ associations and conventions will be 
held. Every teacher should attend at least one of them. 
The Maine Pedagogical Society holds its semi-annual 
meeting this week in Waterville, Me. 

Massachusetts teachers will notice that their state asso- 
ciation will meet on Thanksgiving week, instead of Christ- 
mas week as heretofore. 


Nor alone in this country is the free public school mak- 
ing progress, and not alone in this country does it meet 
with strange and unreasonable opposition. The free school 
idea is taking strong hold of the public mind in England, 
and it is only a question of time when the system will be 
adopted for that country. The progress has been rapid, 
and it would appear even now that the people and the 
government are nearly ready to put the entire system in 
operation. Strangely enough, the most decided and out- 
spoken opposition comes from the friends of the church 
schools. Friends of church, parochial, or private schools 
should at once see that there will always be ample room 
and a noble work for all these voluntary institutions, and 
that such schools flourish best where public schools are es- 
tablished and maintained in the highest degree of efficiency. 
Wherever public schools of the greatest efficiency are 
found, there the people place a high estimate upon educa- 
tion, and only where the estimate is high can voluntary 
schools of the best order exist and prosper. 


Dr. Epwarp Everett Hater, of Boston, perhaps as 
nearly fills the ideal of all upper story work as any person 
now alive inthiscountry. In his own city he is known as 
a leading preacher and pastor of a great church ; influen- 
tial in his own denomination ; up to his eyes in any move- 
ment that involves the decided application of Christian 
morality in social, business, or municipal affairs. He 
can make the best speech at a public dinner, a college 
commencement, a temperance or political convention. 
He originates more ingenious ways of doing good things 
than the whole tribe of practical workers can follow out. 
Outside his city he is known as one of the most agreeable 
writers of a series of books which have no superior in the 
language, as “ Tracts for the Times.” His hand can be 
traced in many a volume of historical research. The 
Wadsworth Club, one of his children, is making its way 
everywhere, As if this were not enough, the versatile 


doctor, this autumn, is about to shoulder a new experi- 
mental school in carpentry, has accepted office as one of 
the Chautauqua commissioners, and will edit “a new 
monthly magazine of practical philanthropy,” entitled 
Lend a Hand. This periodical “ will have special depart- 
ments for the Wadsworth Club and Look up Legions, the 
Associated Charities, the temperance societies, and the va- 
rious societies for the help of the American Indians.” The 
first number appears Nov. 1,—price, $2.00 per year ; the 
office No.3 Hamilton Place, room 10, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
Hale opens with a new serial story. We commend the 


magazine in advance. 


Tue appointment of Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Rich- 
mond, Va., as minister to Spain, is another well-merited 
tribute to the worth, breadth, scholarship, and statesman- 
ship so often found among educational men. President 
White in Germany, President Angell in China, and Pres- 
ident Curry in Spain, are only examples of what our better 
class of educational men have done, and of what they are 


255| yet capable of doing for the country in political life. Dr. 


Curry was born in Lincoln county, Ga., June 5, 1825, and 


?/removed to Talladega county, Ala., in 1838. He gradu- 


ated at the University of Georgia in 1843, at the age of 
18. He graduated at the law school of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in 1845, and practised law with success in Alabama. 
He was a member of the lower branch of the Legislature 
of Alabama in 1847, 1853, and 1855, a presidential elector 
in 1856, and in 1857 was elected to Congress from Ala- 
bama, serving two terms. During the Rebellion he took 
part on the side of the southern states. In 1865 he was 
appointed president of Howard College in Alabama, and 
in 1868 a professor in Richmond College, Virginia. He 
is president of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

We could name several other gentlemen, now engaged 
in the educational profession, who would do honor to the 
nation and enhance the popularity of the administration 
by an appointment to represent the government at, the 
courts of foreign powers, but we are not desirous of losing 
the presence and power in the home work of such men as 
General Eaton, Dr. E. E. White, Dr. W. T. Harris, See. 
J. W. Dickinson, Supt. E. E. Higbee, Prof. F. Louis Sol- 
dan, Prest. J. L. Pickard, Prin. John Swett, Col. William 
Preston Johnston, Col. Homer B. Sprague, Prest. Charles 
W. Eliot, or Supt. J. W. Patterson. 

Dr. Curry has laid the nation, and especially the people 
of the southern states, under lasting obligation for the 
energy, skill, wisdom, and broad statesmanship with which 
he has administered the affairs of the “ Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund,” of which he has, since the death of Dr. 
Barnas Sears, been the efficient general agent. To his 
new field and his new duties, where he will bring new 
honors alike to himself and his country, he will carry with 
him the best wishes and the hearty sympathy and the pro- 
found respect of a multitude of appreciative friends from 
Maine to the Golden Gate. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


At last our New England colleges and preparatory 
schools seem to be approaching each other for the serious 
discussion of their mutual relations. While Michigan 
and other new states have practically consolidated their 
educational system by making the connection between the 
free high schools and the state university, the colleges and 
academies of New England too often have either ignored 
or depreciated the public school system as something es- 
sentially foreign from the sphere of the higher education. 
This may or may not be the logical result of the old New 
England habit of making the college and preparatory 
school the point of departure, and working downward. 
The result, at all events, has been a practical dead-lock 
all around ; every college setting up its own terms of ad- 
mission; in some cases trying to establish special pre- 
paratory schools as feeders for itself, while the ordinary 
academy and high school have often been compelled to 
give separate instruction for those seeking admission to 
the several colleges. A few years ago there seemed a 
disposition to read out the free high schools from any 
participation in preparatory work. ‘This effort has sig- 
nally failed. The high school is steadily advancing in 
popular support, and threatens, with the normal and tech- 


nieal schools, to seriously interfere with college supplies, 


It is significant that a private convention will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 16 and 17, in Boston, in 
response to the invitation of the Association of Principals 
of the leading preparatory schools of New England as 
expressed in the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the want of 
understanding and effective coOperation between the teachers of 
aratory schools and the faculties of colleges is a serious evil. 
esolved, That a meeting of delegates from this Association with 
representatives of New England colleges, to consider matters of 
common educational interest, would be productive of good. 


Agreeably to this call the presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
and Brown, and Professor Fay of Tufts College, will dis- 
cuss the general subject with the head masters of the 
Newton High School, Roxbury Latin School, Phillips 
Academy, and the free Academy of Norwich. Already 
President Eliot, foremost, in this case, at least, of New 
England college presidents to sense the drift of educa- 
tional opinion, has changed base, and from the most un- 
sparing critic has become deeply interested in the rela- 
tions of the free high schools to the universities. The 
steady falling off of the entering class at Yale may in- 
spire the president of that institution with the courage of 
his well-known convictions on methods of college instruc- 
tion. Altogether, it is to be hoped that these eminent 
gentlemen will come to conclusions so sensible that this 
somewhat ticklish topic may ere long be in a condition to 
endure the strain of a thorough discussion in the light 


of full publicity. 


pre 


JOURNALISTIC RESPONSIBILITY. 


Mr. John Fiske has written a sharp and convincing let- 
ter to the Missouri Republican in answer to the New 
York Tribune and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat upon 
Prof. James K. Hosmer’s Life of Samuel Adams. For 
some unexplained reason, the New York Tribune opened 
its critical batteries in a furious attack upon this book, 
pronounced by Mr. Fiske one of the most valuable of the 
excellent series of “ American Statesmen.” Not content 
with criticising Professor Hosmer’s conclusions and esti- 
mates of character, the Z'ribune writer accused him of 
gross plagiarism in the use of Wells’s Life of Adams. 
The St. Louis journal copied and indorsed the Tribune 
statement, in Professor Hosmer’s own city, with high 
moral reflections on the enormity of appropriating the 
work of other men. It soon turned out that the Glode- 
Democrat scribbler had simply plagiarised from the man 
of the Tribune with no knowledge of the subject save that 
gift of omniscience assumed by one style of ready writers 
for the metropolitan press. The controversy itself can be 
safely left in the hands of Mr. Fiske and his opponents 
who will probably be enlightened on more than one point 
of American history before they are through with the vig- 
orous professor. But the act of the St. Louis journal is a 
matter of public concern, fitly characterized by these 
forcible words of Professor Fiske: “It is not likely that 
this writer was actuated by any spleen toward Pro- 
fessor Hosmer ; he probably wrote under the influence of 
that peculiar rabies which afflicts most newspaper writers, 
and which jumps at anything likely to make a sensation.” 

Probably the least mischievous form in which this mal- 
ady can manifest itself in the assault on private character, 
or, as in the present case, on that professional rectitude 
which is the most valuable element of the public character 
of a teacher or man of letters. Even less profitable is 
that style of out-and-out defamation of whole classes of 
valuable public men and women, under the pretense of 
public institutions, which seems to be the fashion in quar- 
ters where it ought to beheld in the disrespect it deserves. 
When, for example, a widely-circulated journal lends its 
columns to a clique of grumblers who, month after month, 
assail the whole system of public instruction in the most 
intelligent centers of school life in our country, involving 
teachers, supervisors, public authorities, indeed the whole 
school public save the little group of critics, the offense be- 
comes a public nuisance. If one-fourth the charges 
against the public schools of Boston, now being spread 
abroad by her most widely-circulated journal, are true, 
the entire body of school administrators and teachers, with 
few exceptions, is a crowd of educational imbeciles or 
heartless pedants, who are undermining the intellect, 
character, and executive force of the city by their man- 
ner of handling the children in the publie schools. 

We know the good-natured habit of the average reader 


in dismissing this style of criticism with the easy remark 
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that, “some good may come” from such a wholesale in-| 
lictment. It is equivalent to the attempt to correct a 
bad habit in your neighbor by publishing him as thor- 
oughly worthless or incompetent ; meaning that he ought 
to stop chewing tobacco or using his knife in place of his 
fork. ‘The most valuable possession of a city is the repu- 
tation of its professional classes, and of all classes, the repu- 
tation of its teachers is most precious, since they stand at 
the very fountain head of public intelligence and practical 
morality. And there are few offences more grave than 
filling the minds of great masses of ignorant and anxious 
people with distrust of the entire body of public servants 
intrusted with the education of their children. It is this 
habit which is driving thousands of our best public school 
teachers out of the public service, whose places are inev- 
itably filled by a class of officials less worthy. Nothing is 
more acceptable to the watchful enemies of public educa- 
tion than this violent warfare which destroys public con- 
fidence and leaves the schools open to harmful experi- 
menting by those who bear them no good will. 

More than one city of our Union has suffered great in- 
jury in its most vital interests from this reckless habit of 
sensational journalism. We know all the excuses for this 
practice, and understand the difficulty of controversy with 
such an assailant. But we also know that there is one 
power which can finally bring the most irresponsible public 
print to its bearings, and that is the power of an intelli- 
gent, outraged public opinion. Boston education has a 
pretty good constitution, but it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest to those who have the making of public opinion on 
educational matters, that a moderate attention to this mat- 
ter now may save the people a bitter conflict in a day not 
so distant as we may suppose. 


BOSTON NOTIONS IN EDUCATION. — 


A favorite point in the critics of the Boston schools is 
the methods of teaching, in connection with the increase 
in the number of topics in the curriculum. “The teach- 
ers study instead of the scholars,” we are told. The im- 
pression is given that school instruction now consists in a 
sort of voluble lecturing, in which diluted information is 
poured over the heads of masses of children, who are left 
without the mental discipline and self-reliance that comes 
from hard study, and are shot into life to swell the throng 
of shirks, imbeciles, and good-for-nothings, which, we are 
informed, our city children are fast becoming. This in- 
dictment is really a challenge to the whole method of 
modern, elementary instruction which Boston shares with 
every progressive American city and country school dis- 
trict. And this method is, simply, the most approved 
European method, adapted to our needs as the experience 
of the best teachers may suggest. On one side we have 
the united voice of the leading educational thinkers and 
workers everywhere; on the other, the assertion of a few 
“journalists” that the natural methods are a humbug, 
with a demand for a return to the old-time dispensation 
of school-book study in the three R’s for the “ masses.’’ 
The Herald would accomplish this through a despotic 
supervision ; the Commonwealth, by a declaration of in- 
dependence among the teachers. 

Now everybody should understand enough of school 
matters to locate such failure as everybody can easily ob- 
serve in the present working of the new order of things ; 
of which the school-men who introduced it are better in- 
formed than anybody. The trouble mainly results from 
the transitional character of the time and the enormous 
outside difficulties through which our most enlightened 
school authorities and teachers are struggling toward 
success. 

These outside obstacles would embarrass and half nul- 
lify success, were a body of experts accessible for every 
school. They are the steady and unscrupulous opposi- 
tion of a powerful ecclesiastical influence, made up of 
that portion of the clergy, in all sects, who believe only 
in the priest as schoolmaster ; the considerable hostility, in 
‘ocial, cultured, and political circles, to all popular edu- 
cation save the three R’s; the violence of municipal par- 
tisan polities, always trying to use the schools for partisan 
ends ; the invasion of all sorts of reformers, cranks, and 
nterested people to capture the school-house and make it 


ference of great numbers, especially of ignorant parents, 
fomented by the agitation of interested leaders and stimu- 
lated by the savage onslaught on the system, to which our 
city journalism is so ready to lend itself. Added to this 
the depressing, distracting, and often malign influence of 
the present home-life of multitudes of city school children, 
and the array of outside difficulties to effective school- 
keeping is formidable enough. For, every now and then, 
the great, dirty broom in the hands of the average city 
government whirls through the school-house, “ dusting 
out” the finest talent, and making the most faithful ser- 
vice the surest condemnation. Against all this the only 
remedy is the steady growth of enlightened and righteous 
public sentiment, to which the superior class of teachers 
and a well-informed press can largely contribute. 

But there is an inside obstacle to progress. There is 
not yet on the ground a body of teachers sufficiently large 
to handle the improved methods with success. Many 
of the teachers in any American city are, in no sense, 
professional; and in village and country the propor- 
tion of the unqualified is still larger. This is largely 
the fault of the people, who do not offer inducements 
to men and women thoroughly prepared, and are con- 
tent to fill too many of the school-rooms with half-educated 
girls who neither know vor care to know the best way 
of doing their work, rarely attend institutes, read no edu- 
cational books or journals, and “keep school” with 
the average motives of unprofessional people. Even this 
class is not wholly a failure. Among them is found 
a large amount, especially of good womanly character 
and intelligence, with the fidelity and interest in children 
that every woman not thoroughly selfish must feel. Un- 
der wise and vigorous supervision a great deal of good 
work in some of the cities is obtained from this class. 
The worst results appear in village and country, where 
supervision is so often weak and unintelligent, or does not 
exist at all, As a consequence, the methods of instruc- 
tion vary from the skilled school-work of the expert to 
the fearful fumbling of the go-as-you-please, bumptious 
schoolma’am, or bull-headed master, with the result of a 
constant smashing of the fine machinery of the natural 
methods. We are told that two-thirds of the pupils in 
some of the normal schools of New England were taught 
to read, in their own locality, by the a-b-e process, and 


no-methods of the half-century-ago American district 
school. 

But there is another impediment. Many of our college 
and academical men, in high positions, do not believe in, 
or have no knowledge of, the improved ways of elementary 
schooling, and are out of sympathy with the whole idea of 
the normal school training of teachers. Within the 
present year we have been told, more than once, that 
“only a good education and enthusiasm are needful as a 
qualification for the teacher.” Few colleges for men 
or women, or leading academies in New England, to 
our knowledge, makes any adequate arrangement for the 
pedagogic training of its graduates. These graduates go 
forth to take the most important positions as teachers ; 
often to supervise elementary teachers of great skill and 
experience. Of course, their culture tells everywhere. 
But their ignorance of the whole science of education,— 
the highest of all sciences and arts,—tells in equal meas- 
ure. It is a blight inthese academies, high schools, and col- 
leges, which hold back from the adoption of improved 
methods and broad views. It prevents their own pupils 
from seeking the preparation absolutely necessary for 
their speedy success as teachers. It involves the public 
schools in a chronic friction between cultivated teachers 
who don’t, and half-cultivated subordinates who do, know 
how toteach. The regulation plea, that “ experience only 
can make the teacher,” is chiefly valid with the educated 
men and the few women who do hold on long enough to 
become aware of their professional deficiencies, and, 
through the mistakes of years, achieve eminent success. 
But the majority of common-school teachers never get 
experience. 

Between these rocks the school-ship labors, beset by 
fierce, popular winds. Only a trained school-man knows 
the obstacles to the best school-work from all these sources. 
The failures of which the critics complains are largely 
from causes like these, for which the leaders of the new 


headquarters of their particular “crusade ”; the impor- 
tunity by respectable intriguers to place incompetent per- 
“ons in the teacher’s chair; and the ever-present inter- 


regime are only in a small measure responsible. The 
remedy is not in backing down on the school of a genera- 


generally schooled up to the age of sixteen by the crude|po 


tion ago, but in pushing on through the woods to the open 
plateau. This we will attempt to show in a final article 
next week, 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Horace Furness, of Philadelphia, have recently 
made endowments to several colleges for girls, to encourage the 
study of Shakespeare through prizes for essays. This work, so 
well begun by the Shakespeare examinations at Hollins Institute, 
Virginia, on questions prepared by Mr. Furness, will now receive a 
wholesome encouragement in various quarters. We are happy to 
learn that Prof. William Taylor Thom, under whose administra- 
tion these excellent essays were prepared, has returned to Hollins 
Institute. His little volume, Shakespeare Examinations, should be 
in the hands of every teacher of literature and every lover of the 
great dramatist. 


— One of!our most eminent educational masters said to us the 
other day, while inspecting a new batch of Primary Readers, “‘ with 
pictures to match,”’ ‘‘ Why must these good people always give us 
the picture of the cat chasing the rat ?”’ ts the moral lesson in- 
culeated by this operation so valuable to the child that it must be 
reproduced in every primer and chart, and kept before the little 
people, time without end ? A good deal of the reading matter in 
some of our elegant new juvenile magazines and books, to say no-~ 

hing of grotesque and horrible illustrations of the most blood- 
hirsty chronicles of old-fashioned children’s lore, would come in 
range of the same inquiry. 


Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist of creole life, and, later, the 
vigorous writer on charities and social topics, has just transferred 
his residence from New Orleans to Northampton, Mass. It is 
understood that the chief motive for this change of residence is the 
education of a family of daughters in a preparatory school estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Smith College. Certainly no lovelier place 
in any country could be selected for the schooling of an author’s 
children and no more valuable institution be chosen than Smith 
College. We do not learn that Mr. Cable proposes to leave his 
native city, which, spite of the sensitiveness of a few touchy news- 
papers and high-strung social leaders, has great reason to be proud 
of one of the most original, attractive, and thoroughly Christian 
novelists that has yet honored American literature. 


— The new Bryn Mawr College for girls, in a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, established by Dr. J. W. Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., 
has just been dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, and enters on 
its career with high expectations. It is understood that this new 
school for women aspires to the same position as Johns Hopkins of 
Baltimore for men,—a proper university for investigation, with fel~ 
lowships, ete. All this is of excellent intention. We, however, 
incline to the opinion that the proper university, at present, can be 
best developed as the higher department of a thorough college course. 
There are now so many and so excellent colleges for women, both 
of the co-educational and exclusive type, that it is doubtful if an 
institution, however well founded, can soar at once above them all, 
Still, *‘ there is always room in the upper story’’ in educational, ag 
in professional life, 

— At the little village of Winchendon, Mass., we found, recently, 
one of those admirable object-lessons in practical philanthropy which 
are multiplying on every hand. The late Mr. Ephraim Murdock 
left some $300,000 to establish a first-class free high school for the 
town. A beautiful $100,000 building is going up, which will con- 
tain everything necessary for the establishment of such a school, 
with an industrial, art, and library attachment, and a generous 
endowment that will relieve the town from the burden of its sup- 
rt. Besides this, Mr. Murdock contributed, during his life, 
largely to the building of a handsome church, including the gift of a 
spacious business block with hall and extensive rooms for chureb 
work. He also provided, by will, that his own residence should be 
left as a parsonage, with an ample provision for its preservation. 
The idea of planting, in a manufacturing town of 3,000 people, a 
school and church establishment of superior grade, with provision 
for the maintenance of a teacher and clergyman of the best type, is 
one that commends itself for imitation. 

— The agitation for national aid for education is beginning, 
anew, in the right place, in the southern states, which will most be 
helped by the passage of the Blair bill. By far the ablest constitu- 
tional argument we have read is the address of the Hon. Stowell 
E. Jackson, United States Senator from Tennessee, delivered at 
the state convention of teachers at Jonesboro, Another excellent 
address is by Hon. E. W. Southerlin, state senator of Louisiana, 
before the society of alumni of the State University. Meanwhile, 
the State Republican Convention of New York, in its platform, 
national aid to deepen the Erie Canal, but forgets the slough of 
ignorance to be filled elsewhere. It strikes us it is about time for 
the special class of politicians who denounce southern abuse of the 
suffrage, and refuse to apply the only remedy, popular education, 
to ‘‘ step down and out.’’ The only practical way to preserve a 
free and pure ballot is to elevate the masses above the danger of 
being scared, bribed, or bamboozled by political leaders, and any 
statesman who expects any other result, in New York or New Or- 
leans, from popular ignorance, than the debasement of the suffrage, 
is ‘‘ giving himself away ’’ to a mischievous delusion. 

—A sight of the Hampton (Va.,) students in vacation, which 
we have just been permitted to have, would be a sufficient answer 
to cavilers at efforts for industrial education of our colored and 
Indian youth. When one sees there the saw-mill, planing and 
turning mills of the Huntington works, the new machine shop, the 
complete printing establishment, in the Stone building ; the carpen- 
ter and tin shops, the harness and shoe factories, tailoring and laun- 
dering, and farming on a scale that would suffice a town of 5,000 
inhabitants; and all these industries operated by Indians and col- 
ored people, who a year or two ago were on the plains of the west, 
or southern plantations, one must call it perverse ignorance that 
condemns these races, born in one country, to hopeless idleness and 
degradation, by decrying all attempts to give them an equal chance 
in life. President Cleveland approves of industrial schools, which 
are within the sight or frequent visitation of the Indian parents, 
who can thus watch the progress of their children in American 
arts and ways, and be reconciled to the practice of the same 
ways of living when returned to their tribes. We were glad 
to give most emphatic words of approval to his inquiry about -* 
ton Institute and such institutions for Indians in the east. ‘The 
conduct of the Indian department is in strong hands. Commission- 
er Atkins and Colonel Oberly, the former, chairman of the demo- 
cratic committee of Illinois, and now superintendent of Indian 
schools, are both supportors of a forward educational policy for the 
Indians. They intend to have efficient schools, and believe that 
the government should control and support all that are to be estab- 
lished. They recognize the fact that the people, by these initiatory 
efforts and these enlightened suggestions, have put the government 
in a position to carry forward industrial education for these people, 
and they are ready to take up the work and carry it on effectively, 


hinder it, will have to make way for others, 


in accordance with prevalent views. All agents in the service, who ~ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Funk & Wagnalls’ (New York) announcements for the fall 
comprise many new and valuable religious works, of which the third 
volume of Spence and Exell’s Thirty Thousand Thoughts (to be 
completed in seven volumes) is just ready. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce as their holiday pub- 
lication The Beauties of Tennyson, illustrated with twenty engrav- 
ings from original drawings, by Frederick B. Schell, and printed 
on the finest plate paper. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce as their leading 
holiday book, Spain and the Spaniards, by Edmondo di Amicis, 
which they will bring out as a companion to their beautiful ** Zuy- 
der-Zee’’ edition of Amici’s ‘*‘ Holland”’ of last year. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have ready No. 175 of the 
popular Leisure Hour Series, entitled Slings and Arrows, and 
Other Tales, by Hugh Conway (the late F. J. Fargus), author of 
** Called Back ;”’ price $1.00. It includes four entertaining stories, 
‘* Slings and Arrows,”’ giving title to the volume, ‘* The Story of a 
Seulptor,”’ At What Cost,”’ and *‘ Capital Wise.” 

— (. K. Hamilton & Co., Lebanon, 0., have published Dri// 
Lists in U. 8. History, a companion book for teacher and pupil, 
giving outlines of U. S. history; by R. Heber Holbrook, vice- 
president National Normal University, Lebanon, O. ; price, 25 
cents. This manual every teacher of U. S. history will find sug~ 
gestive, and guide them in making the study attractive and profitable. 

— An interesting exhibition is now at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, have set up a comparative 
exhibit of original water-color paintings, and their chromo-litho- 
graphic reproductions, showing the remarkable perfection to which 
the reproductive art has been brought. _A complete series of plates 
representing the different stages in the printing of a chromo-litho- 

ph in twenty colors is not the least interesting part of the exhi- 

ition. 

— D. Van Nostrand, New York, has just issued Bowser’s E/e- 
mentary Treatise on Hydromechanics, the fourth in the series of 
** Mathematical Works.’’ It is designed for a text-book in scien- 
tifie schools and colleges, and the author has endeavored to present 
as simple a view of hydrostatics and hydrokinetics as is consistent 
with scientific accuracy. After every chapter there are many ex- 
amples given, most of which were prepared especially for this vol- 
ume; and there are many practical questions in hydraulics, etc., 
taken from every-day life. 

—C. K. Hamilton & Co., Lebanon, O., have published Gerfen’s 
Die Deutsche Schule, First Course ; price 60 cents. It is a new and 
comprehensive system of learning the German language, by a prac- 
tical teacher, enabling the student to read, write, and speak the 
language correctly and fluently. The work is divided into six de- 
partments,— Grammar, Practical Exercises, Conversations, Qnes- 
tions and Answers, Spelling, and Reading,—with hints of the most 
useful and practical character. We commend the system to all 
learning German. 

— Ticknor & Co., Boston, have just published Social Silhouettes, 
by Edgar Faweett, a volume of admirable and piquant sketches, 
studies, and novelettes of New York life and society, rich in orig- 
inal types and vivid portrayals; For a Woman, by Nora Perry, an 
admirable story of modern life in America, pure in sentiment, and 
delicate in its touches of character; and Scott’s Marmion, in two 
new and choice editions, the ‘‘ Tremont edition,’’ with red lines, 
bound in “‘ Little Classic” style, beautifully illustrated, and the 
** Pocket edition,”’ also in ** Little Classic’ size, containing thirty 
illustrations. 

— Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York City, have 
published a very important work for art students. It contains eight 
studies for drawing in charcoal and crayon, from original designs 
by Frank Fowler; reproduced by the heliotype process, with a com- 

lote text-book ; designed for the use of students and schools, by 

r. Fowler; price of studies, including text-book, $2.50. Noth- 
ing has ever appeared better adapted to prepare students for the 
interesting study of drawing from life. It furnishes directions for 
securing a necessary outfit for charcoal and crayon drawing, man- 
ner of working, and is a specific guide to practice. 

— Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y., have just pub- 
lished two manuals of Problems in Arithmetic, designed and admir- 
ably adapted for practical everyday use, one for the intermediate 
grade of public and private schools, and the other for the grammar 
school department; both by Julius L. Townsend, principal of the 
Franklin Grammar School, Rochester, N. Y. These problems 
were selected by a practical teacher, and contain no foolish ‘* catchy”’ 
puzzles, but they are adapted to secure excellent mental discipline 
and broaden the mathematical capabilities of the pupils. Such 
manuals are valuable, not to take the place of the text-book on 
arithmetic, but to test the pupil's thoroughness in it, and make 
them independent and practical in their applications. 

— Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have just published Lessons on 
Practical Subjects for Grammar School Children, by ‘‘S. F.’’ and 
“C. W. F.”’; price, 40 cents. This is a book that meets a de- 
mand that has long been felt. It treats of those essential business 
topics that should be clearly taught and understood by all graduates 
of grammar schools. The topics include such questions as, What 
is barter? What is money? How did paper money come to be 
used in place of coin? What are greenbacks? What are U. 8. 
bonds ? What is a tax? how assessed and collected ? What are 
the functions of a corporation, railroads, etc. ? What is a strike ? 
What are savings banks, and how managed ? and others. Igno- 
rance on these practical questions makes trouble, and it is wise to 
train the young in these practical matters that they may know how 
to act in daily life. American citizenship of the true type depends, 
in the future, upon the training of the children of to-day. We 
heartil bere ep this little book to teachers and parents, and hope 
it will be widely used. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, add to their previous an- 
nouncements in holiday publications, a volume on the Evpression if 
Humor in Animals, a series of some forty designs, by Wm. H. 
Beard, with explanatory and illustrative text; Evolution of Today, 
a Summary of the theory of evolution as held by modern scien- 
tists, aud an account of the progress made a the investiga- 
tions and discussions of a quarter of a cen , by H. W. Conn, 
Ph.D., instructor of biology in the Wesleyan Universi , Middle- 
town, Conn. ; Postulates of English Political Economy, by tlie late 
Walter Bagehot, with introduction by Prof. Marshall, of Cam- 
bridge, England; Problems fm Philosophy, by John Bascom, pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin; Composition in the School- 
room: A Practical Treatise, by E. Galbraith; Poetry as a Kepre- 
sentative Art, by George Z. Raymond, professor of Rhetoric aud 
sthetie Criticism in the College of New Jersey; Lincoln and 
Stanton, a Study of the War Administration of 1863, with a special 
consideration of some recent statements, by Gen. George B. Me- 
Clellan, by the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley; The Origin of the Repulr 
tican Form of Government in the United States of America, by 
Osear S. Straus; Brain-Rest, by J. Leonard Corning, M.D., see- 
ond edition, revised and e ed. The second volume in the 

Story of the Nations”’ series, The Stor of Rome, by Arthur Gil- 
man, will be ready early in October; The Story of the Jews,’”’ by 


Prof. James K. Hosmer, will follow in November, and the Story 
of Chaldea, by Z. Ragozin, in December. 

—S. R. Winchell & Co., Chieago, will publish shortly Little 
People, Their Doings and Misdoings, a little volume for supplement- 
ary reading, by Kate L. Brown; The Story Without an End, trans- 
lated from the German of F. W. Carové, by Prof. J. C. Pickard, 
which is also well adapted for supplementary reading ; Color and 
Form, a series of cards of various forms and colors, covering in- 
struction of three years in graded schools, by Lucretia Crocker, one 
of the Boston school supervisors; Shakespeare’s Hamlet, edited with 
copious notes and valuable historical and literary matter, by Homer 
B. Sprague; Primary Fridays, No. 2, choice selections for the 
youngest pupils to recite ; and School Songs, Primary No. 2. They 
also purpose bringing out this fall a series of Latin Leaflets for light 
reading in preparatory schools, and a study game on Physiology 
and Temperance, by Alice M. Guernsey, to accompany their series 
of C. L. S. C. Games,”’ by the same author. Following Sprague’s 
‘** Hamlet” will come the Merchant of Venice, by the same editor ; 
also other of Shakespeare’s plays, all designed for school use. 

— The German-English Puzzle Primer is the title of a little 
pamphlet costing but twenty-five cents, but of evident practical 
value as an elementary study of language. The introduction in the 
guise of a story is as charming as it is ingenious, and gives the clue 
to the novel plan of the work at once. It calls attention to the 
cognate words in English and German, revealing the method and 
process of change from one language to another. It is in fact a 
practical and experimental application of Grimm’s law of lan- 
guage, so presented as to interest and instruct a child, and set him 
at work by natural methods to ‘‘guess’’ or discover for himself 
much of the secret of the structure of language, thus preparing him 
for further scieutifiec study in this direction, with great enjoyment 
and profit. We venture to predict a great success for this little 
book, which offers so much so unpretentiously, and puts into the 
teacher's hand so easy a key to the scientific study of German and 
English. The book can be obtained directly from the author, 
Mary J. Taber of New Bedford, Mass. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. Boston, have now ready Grimm's Kinder 
und Hausmarchen and Schiller’s ballad, Der Taucher, selected and 
edited, with English notes, glossaries, and grammatical appendices, 
by W. H. Van der Smissen, M. A., lecturer on German in Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. The eight tales selected for this edition are, 
— Aschenputtel,’’ ‘‘ Der Treue Johannes,’ Konig Drossel- 
bart,”’ Rotkiippchen ‘* Bruderchen und Schwesterchen,”’ ‘‘ Snee- 
wittchen,’’ ‘‘ Dornréschen,’’ ‘* Hans im Gliick.’’ These tales, 
together with Schiller’s ballad, ‘‘ Der Taucher,”’ form the work 
prescribed for junior matriculation at the University of Toronto 
for the years 1886-88-90. The charming simplicity of diction and 
thought in these tales renders them so peculiar fit for beginners in 
the German language to read that it is difficult to imagine why no 
such selection has ever before been made aud edited for junior pu- 
pils, either in the United States or England. The frequent occur- 
rence of colloquial and idiomatic expressions may perhaps be in 
part the cause of this; yet these colloquialisms and idioms are most 
indispensable to the student of the language; and the sooner they 
are acquired the better. 

[ In our last No. the above works were incorrectly credited to 
Ginn & Company.—ED. } 

— We have received, through the courtesy of Hon. Warren 
Easton, State Supt. of Schools of Louisana, a copy of an Interme- 
diate Arithmetic on the Inductive Method, with parallel mental and 
written exercises, by J. W. Nicholson, A.M., professor of mathe- 
matics in the Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, published by F. F. Hansell & Co., New 
Orleans. This book is in every way superior to the most of ele- 
mentary arithmetics. It is intended primarily to prepare pupils 
for the complete arithmetic ; secondly, to meet the wants of those 
who desire only a knowledge of those practical applications of num- 
bers which are most frequently used in ordinary business transac- 
tions. It is divided into two parts. The first part is devoted to a 
few lessons in primary arithmetic, embodying the more important 
features of the ‘* Grube Method,”’ with such additions as to bring 
it into conformity with the principles already enunciated. The 
second part embraces a very thorough elementary course in nota- 
tion and enumeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication, divis- 
ion, divisors and multiples, common and decimal fractions, United 
States money, compound numbers, some important practical appli- 
cations, and percentage, including commission, profit and loss, and 
interest. Special attention is given to the simple, progressive, and 
practical treatment of these subjects, especially division, fractions, 
decimals, and interest. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, make autumn announce- 
ments that fill an attractive pamphlet of twenty-one pages, and in- 
clude books of more than ordinary value and interest. The two 
leading holiday volumes are copiously illustrated editions of The 
Last Leaf, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Poems of Nature, by 
John G. Whittier. The ‘‘ Poems of Nature,’’ selected from some 
of Mr. Whittier’s most characteristic productions, include A Sum- 
mer Pilgrimage, The Three Bells, A Mystery, Storm on Lake As- 
quam, A Memory, The Palatine, Mountain Pictures (I., Franco- 
nia from the Pemigewasset; [1., Monadnock from Wachuset), A 
Sea Dream, The Lake Side, June on the Merrimac, The Last 
Week in Autumn, and The Old Burying-ground. The book is 
illustrated in a unique manner, the engravings having been made 
by Elbridge Kingsley, directly from the scenes to which the poet 
refers, thus affording a delightful opportunity to see ‘‘ with the 
poet’s eyes’’ the actual sources of his inspiration. Dr. Holmes’ 
poem is reproduced in fac-simt/e of the author’s manuscript, with a 
number of original notes. The twenty full-page designs by F. 
Hopkinson and George W. Edwards are admirably reproduced in 
phototypes. The pages opposite to the illustrations contain the 
stanzas, or parts of stanzas, woven into decorations deriving their 
motives immediately from the poem. It is safe to say that these 
two volumes are brought out in a form and manner of the highest 
artistic excellence, and by those who can appreciate their beauty and 
originality, they will be carefully cherished as among the choicest 
a = American literature and art. Price of each, in cloth 
gilt, $6.00. 

The other announcements of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. include 
Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz, by Elizabeth C. Agassiz; mon- 
ographs on Kansas, by Prof. Leverett W. Spring, and California, 
by . Josiah Royce; Nathaniel Hawthorne, by James Russell 
Lowell ; Italian Popular Tales, by T. F. Crane; The Idea of God 
ds Affected by Modern Knowledge, by John Fiske ; Maruja, a novel, 
by Bret Harte; Selected Poems, by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt; The 
Life of John De Witt, by A. L. Pontalis; Portraits of Thirty 
American Authors ; The First Napoleon, by John Codman Ropes ; 
Poets of America, by E. C. Stedman; Fiammetta, a novel of Italy. 
by W. W. Story, and an edition of Mr. Story’s poetical works in 
two volumes; Studies in Shakespeare, by Richard Grant White : 
Bonnyborough, a new story, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; a new 
issue of the ‘* Household Poets,” in a new style of binding, with 
portraits; a new Fireside’ edition of Cooper's novels, in 16 vol- 
umes; new editions of the works of Miriam Coles Harris, Anna 
Jameson, and Bayard Taylor; and six calendars for 1886, with 


selections from the writings of Emerson, Holmes, Lon 
Lowell, Mrs, Whitney, and Whittier, 


Pai. VERNON AND His ScHOOLMASTERS. A Story of Amer- 
ican School Life. By Byron A. Brooks, author of ‘ King 
Saul,”’ ** Those Children and their Their T eachers. 12mo, 274 
pp. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. For sale by the Methodist Book Concern, Boston. 

Phil Vernon is a real average boy, and his ‘* Schoolmasters”’ are 
the incidents and experiences of his youthfal life. The story is 
breezy and full of action, yet in no case unnatural or sensational, 
The author of ‘Those Children,’ in which educational methods 
are criticised, shows in this volume how true education is acquired 
in the school of experience, and that truth and instruction can be 
made as entertaining as aimless fiction. Most of the incidents are 
founded on real life, and are such as the average school-boy recog- 
nizes as true to his own experience. Their value is shown in the 
development of character, and many hints are dropped for parents 
and teachers, while the incidental illustrations are full of instruc- 
tion and inspiration for the youthful reader. The scene is laid in 
the northern part of the State of New York, and the time prior to 
and during the war. Some of the events serve to bring before the 
young generation a clear view of those stirring times. The story is 
true to life and full of interest to old and young. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS, By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.25. 

It is refreshing to read a book of this character, by a writer who 
has genius and originality, and makes her pages luminous with 
fresh thought and glowing description. Miss Murfree gives prom- 
ise in this book of taking a foremost rank among American female 
authors. She has in this book shown a remarkable knowledge of 
the country about which she writes, and delineates character with 
intuitive insight. Her treatment of the peculiar forms of expres- 
sion used by her unique characters is very remarkable. The book 
is one that merits the high praise its author has earned, and we shall 
look with interest and expectancy for the future literary work of 
her remarkable pen. 


TENT AND SADDLE LiFe IN THE Hoty LAND. By Rev. 
David Van Horne, D.D., author of ‘* The Mountain Boy of 
Wildhans,”’ ete. Philadelphia: ‘The American Sunday-School 
Union. Price, $1.25. 

This profusely illustrated book takes the reader into the country 
trodden by patriarchs, judges, kings, prophets, and by the Saviour 
himself and his apostles. Its association with the Bible, and its 
narrative makes it a book of nnusual interest, especially to young 
readers, who will get from it conceptions of the Holy Land that 
will be of great interest and value to them, and shed light upon 
the teachings of the Seriptures. For Sunday-school libraries this 
book will be a valuable accession, and aid greatly both teachers and 

upils of the Sunday-school to gain an intelligent knowledge of the 

Holy Land. ‘The cuts of towers, temples, arches, tombs, hills, and 

natural scenery, etc., add much to the value of this admirable book. 


Her MAsesty’s Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon, from 
the Seventh London Edition ; with illustrations; in two volumes 
of about 400 pages each. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price $3.50. 

These superbly illustrated volumes contain very interesting and 
instructive records of the ‘*‘ Tower,’’ and unfold to the reader a 
knowledge of the heroes and heroines of English story who have 
been confined in its historic cells. Volume I. contains the story of 
the Anglo-Spanish Conspiracy, with all of its connecting links. The 
labor and patience of the author and his helpers is made evident in 
the reading and deciphering of state papers and old records, with a 
view of identification of the noted things now fully made out in the 
Tower, among which may be named, the situation of the early 
Court of Kings Bench and Court of Common Pleas; the connec- 
tion of St. Thomas of Canterbury with the Water Gate; the crypt 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the men of Kent; the chamber of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, the apartments of Bishop Leslie; the various 
towers in which Raleigh lodged; the two prisons of Lord Grey ; 
the dungeon of Guy Fawkes and Fisher; the locality of the confer- 
ences of Father Garnet and Father Oldcome; the home of the 
wizard and the three magi; the tower from which Seymour escaped ; 
the room in which Overbury was poisoned, and the lodgings in 
which the earl and countess of Somerset lived. These new facts 
add much to the history and biography of English national life. 
The illustrations are numerous, and the text of Dixon’s work throws 
new light upon the romance of the Tower, the most ancient, and 
most romantic pile in the world. 


ScHooL Sones, PRIMARY No. 2. 

& Co. Price, 10 cents. 

This little book contains over forty new and pretty melodies for 
primary schools. We notice among them ‘* Summer Song,” 
Spring-time is Roaming,’’ *‘ Katy-did,’’ ‘‘ The Lady Moon is 
Sailing,’ Mr. Brown Bee,’’ ‘* Golden Sunshine,’’ ‘* Good-bye, 
Little Flower,” ‘‘ Only a Little Sunbeam,’”’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,” 
** Dandelion Gold,”’ ‘* Toll the Blue-bell,”’ ** My Little Pony,” of 
which Miss Kate L. Brown is author of the words and furnished 
also the music. They show, as do all the pieces in the book, special 
adaptation to yoang children. The No. 2, like No. 1, of this series 
is bound to be popular. 


Chicago: S. R. Winchell 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Her Majesty’s Tower: by William Hepworth Dixon; with illustrations; In 
two volumes; price 83.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on Groschopp’s Greim; by James 
A. Harrison, and W. M. Boskerville, Ph.D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Two Years in a Jungle: The Experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
India, Cag jen, Mz Peninsula, and Borneo; by William T. Hornaday, 
chief taxidermist U. 8. National Museum, late collector for Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment; with maps and illustrations; price $4.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Charles H. Whiting, Boston. 

The Elements of pone mags by George Bruce Halsted, professor of Pure 
and Appied Mathematics, University of Texas; price gi.z5. New York: 
John ley & Sons. 

Wide Awake; new volume, T,—price $1.75; D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, —in- 
cluding six numbers of Wide Awake, from Dee 1884 to May 1885 inclusive; 
containing Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial story, ‘“* Down the Ravine.” 

An Historical Atlas; comprising 141 maps; by Robert H. Labberton; price 
#2.00. New York, 744 Broadway: Townsend MacCoun. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Sehool Musie Journal (monthly), Vol. I., No. 1: price 50 cents a year. 
Boston, 226 Franklin St.: F. H. Gilson. This 1s the first number of a jour- 
na! devoted to music asa branch of education in schools. It meets an urgent 
demand in this very important department of elementary culture. It has 
for contributors some of the most eminent practical teachers of music in 
the United Cates among. which are Luther W. Mason, H. E Holt, Daniel 
Batchellor, F. W. Root, Theodore F. Seward, W. S. Tilden, Harry Benson, 
Bb. Jepson, W. N. Hailmann. D. B. Hagar. and others. This new and valua- 


ble publication will treat musie as a branch of education on the broadest 
basis, presentiag the best methods in use, showing how toteach. Specimen 
lessons will be illustrated each month, aud each number will contain several 
pages of good school songs. We tender the publisher our hearty sympathy, 


and wish him abundant success in his good enterprise. 


— The Bay State Monthly for October has an excellent portrait and biograph- 
jeal sketch of Hon, W. W. aoe oe New Bedford, Mass, and several arti- 


cles finely illustrated, of a very interesting character. It has evidently met 
a want in supplying a hitherto unoccupied field in the literature of the old 
br it value second to none in this $3.00 

1é Bay State Monthly Company, 43 Milk St., Boston ce Pe, 
& year; single copies 25 cents, 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 

‘THE SECRETARY OF INSTRUCTION A MEMBER OF THE BriTIsH 
CABINET.—Mr. Mundella had to withdraw from his position as vice- 
president of the Com, on Education of the Privy Council in_conse- 
quence of the resignation of Gladstone’s administration. That the edu- 
cational branch of the government, under Mr. Mundella, has attained 
a higher plane in public esteem, is indicated by the fact that his 
successor, Mr. E, Stanhope, has received the rank of a member of 
the British Cabinet. The bill which the Gladstone ministry intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, some time ago, to establish the posi- 
tion of a special secretary of all public instruction for Scotland, has 
met with very decided opposition. The Educational Institute, 
which is the representative association of a great body of Scotch 
teachers, has protested against any such separation of educational 
interests, and pronouneed in favor of a British Secretary of Edu- 
cation, who is to be at the head of both the Scotch and the English 
schools. 

A CoMPOSITION SUBJECT FOR FRENCH ScHOOLS, — The 
Voniteur des Aspirants is a magazine devoted to supplying subject- 
matter, and practical hints in composition, history, and geography, 
object lessons, ete., for candidates for teachers’ examinations. The 
following suggestion for a composition seems good and feasible : 
subject, ** Effects and Causes.’’ Write some scientific, historical, 
ote.. fact on the left of the paper, and its cause on the right, thus: 

Effect. Cause. 

j, An animal placed under a} 1. . . beeanse the air contains 
receiver and deprived of air, diesoxygen, which is necessary to sus- 
at once. tain life. 

2. West and south winds in| 2. . . because their course passes 
Franee usually bring rain. over the Atlantic. 

3. Epidemics are less frequent} 3. . . because the laws of hy- 
and less destructive now than they/giene are better known, etc. 
were during the middle ages, ete. 


Direct REPRESENTATION OF TEACHERS IN PARLIAMENT. 
—The elementary teachers of England have chosen three Parlia- 
mentary candidates from their body, and these three gentlemen will 
be supported by the money and interest of some twelve thousand 
subseribers. Mr, Heller, secretary of the Teachers’ Union, appears 
as an Independent Liberal-Conservative ; Mr. George Collins, edi- 
tor of the Schoolmastsr newspaper, and founder of the National 
Union, is an advanced Radical; and Mr. Clarkson, a National 
schoolmaster, is a Conservative. The weight of money behind the 
three candidates will probably secure their return, and even the 
‘Independent Liberal-Conservative’’ is considered to be safe. At 
present there is only one man (Mr. Storey) in the House who has 
any practical aequaintance with the minute work of elementary 
schools; yet complicated directions for the guidance of teachers are 
cheerfully framed by philosophic amateurs.— Educational News. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF DICKENS.—H. Tatersall con- 
tributes a short article to the Schoo/master, in which the views on 
education, which appear in many of Dickens’ novels, are set forth. 
Squeers, in Nicholas Nickleby has become a type. In David Cop- 
perfield, also, the schoolmaster makes his appearance. Creakle is 
his name, and *‘ he had taken to the schooling business after being 
bankrupt in hops, and making away with Mrs. C.’s money. And 
he knew nothing of schooling but the art of slashing.’”’ . . . There 
is, further, the school in Dombey and Son: ‘* Dr. Blimber’s estab- 
lishment was a great hot-house, in which there was a forcing appa- 
ratus incessantly at work. All the boys blew before their time. 
Mental green peas were introduced at Christmas, and intellectual 
asparagus all the year round. Mathematical gooseberries (very 
sour ones, too) were common at untimely seasons. . . . Nature 
was of no consequence at all,”’ ete. 


But Hard Times is preéminently the book in which Dickens ex- 
pounds his educational sentiments. He does it negatively, by em- 
bodying all that is reprehensible to him in education in the person 
of Mr. Gradgrind, and the schoolmaster, Mr. Choakumchild. 
‘* Now what I want is facts. Teach these boys nothing but facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Thomas Gradgrind, sir. 
A man of realities. A man of facts and calculations. ay 
With a rule and a pair of seales and the multiplication-table al- 
ways in his pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel of 
human nature and tell you exactly what itcomes to. . . . There 
were five young Gradgrinds, and they were models, every one. 
They had been lectured at from their tenderest years; coursed like 
little hares. Almost as soon as they could run alone, they had 
been made to run to the lecture room. The first object with which 
they had an association, or of which they had a remembrance, was 
a large blackboard with a dry ogre chalking ghastly white figures 
on it.” Ifwe try to state the educational views of Dickens in a 
positive form they might be summed up, perhaps, thus: Respect 
human nature ; look upon your children and pupils as rational be- 
ings; do not fill their head at the cost of emptying the heart ; allow 
for imagination, impulse, susceptibilities. Let not education be 
mechanical and stereotyped, but varied and elastic. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEA CHERS ’ CON- 
VENTION. 


_ The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association met at Rochelle, 
Sept. 25 and 26. The attendance was good, and the interest lively. 
On the evening of the 25th, the topics for discussion were, reading 
circles and teachers’ meetings. The recent establishment of the 
teachers’ reading circle in this state was regarded as a great step 
toward the elevation of the profession. ‘The two great ends in view 
are: (1) More general information; (2) a knowledge of the phil- 
osophy of teaching. Definite work should be mapped out, and the 
members of the local circles made to do that definite work. Teach- 
ers’ meetings should be held every week. Grade and general 
meetings were recommended. 

_, (in the 26th, C. H. Ford, of Chicago, gave an interesting talk on 

Sciences below the High School.’’ He criticized the normal 
schools for not making a special effort to impress upon the minds 
of the normal pupils the importance of teaching science below the 
high school. The child is the best naturalist. During the first four 
years of the boy’s school life more can be accomplished in the train- 
ing of the observing faculties than during the last four years alone. 

The study of the sciences affords intellectual information, intellect- 
7 training, and cultivates the observing faculties and the #sthetic 

ature, 

©. A. Smith, of Rockford, read a very thoughtful and interesting 
Paper on “* The Classics in the High School.’’ Nothing is so suc- 
cessful as Latin and Greekin mind development and the prepara- 
tion of the boys and girls for life. More real work can be obtained 
from the pupils in the study of Latin than of English. The scholar 
who has his faculties trained is fitted for business. 

A. J. Blanchard thought the author was a little extreme. He 


believed the mastery of our own vernacular to be all that was nec-| 
“sary. Thought the time was near at hand when the classics would | 


be banished from our high schools, 


In a paper on ‘* Commencement Exercises,’’ Leslie Lewis, of 
Hyde Park, plead for their continuance for two reasons: (1) They 
stir up popular interest ; (2) they have a good effect on the children. 
The children need something to look forward to. The higher and 
nobler incentives come later in life. Many of the teachers took part 
in the diseussion. Mr. Blanchard attacked the lavish expenditure 
for dress on these oceasions. ©, M. Heslet, the fat friend of the 
girls, asked, ‘* W hen can they dress if they can’t dress when they 
graduate or get married ?’’ The gentleman who had the floor re- 
plied ** Oh, I want them to keep dressed. But I want them to have 
not only the dress, but the address too.”’ 

President Belfield of Chicago was ex to give an address on 

** Manual Training in the Graded Schools,”’ but a telegram an- 
nounced his inability to be present. The time was profitably oc- 
eupied with a continuation of the discussion on ‘‘ How to Conduct 
a Reading Circle.’’ 
_ The next meeting will be held at Freeport on the last Saturday 
in January. The officers elect are : Prest.—A. J. Blanchard, 
Syeamore. Sec.—W. H. Ray, Hyde Park. Treas. and R. R. Sec. 
—W. H. Hatch, Rock Island. Ex. Com.—C. C. Snyder, Free- 
port; F. T. Oldt, Lanark; Miss M. G. McPherson, Rockford. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The public school children of Allegheny City, Penn., number- 
ing 12,000, joined in memorial services in honor of General Grant 
on Friday. A special feature was the service under the linden 
tree in Allegheny Park, which was planted by General Grant. 


— When the American Board commenced its mission work 
among the Dakata Indians they only numbered 25,000; now they 
are over 40,000, Then they were degraded heathen, without a 
written language, which the missionaries gave them, Last year 
117 new members were received into their churches. 


— The recent gift of $27,000 by Mr. Charles Cramp and wife, 
to endow a professorship in the inlinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, is the most generous donation ever made to that in- 
stitution. The university needs $200,000 more added to the en- 
dowment fund. 


— The normal school connected with De Pauw University, at 
Greencastle, Ind., is now under the charge of S. S. Parr, lately 
editor of the Minnesota School Journal. It has commenced with a 
good number, an excellent quality of students, and a strong faculty. 
Professor Parr has the department of didacties. It is evident 
that this school is to be a great power in the Northwest. 


— The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association must have had 
a ‘‘ royal good time,’’ if one may judge in any measure by the su- 
perb report published of its final meeting and its resolutions. We 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Charles A. Brown, the president of this 
brilliant gathering of travelers, upon the sumptuous record left of 
a singularly felicitous meeting, and series of excursions in connec- 
tion therewith. 


— Rev. Father James McCaffrey, of St Patrick’s Church, St. 
Louis, created a sensation among his people by announcing from 
his pulpit that the Catholic children of his church, who are sent to 
public schools, will not be prepared for the performance of their 
first communion by any of the priests of the parish, nor would they 
be received and given instructions for the celebration of that event 
by the priest of the Jesuit church. Father McCaffrey has just re- 
turned from Europe, and this is his first public act. 


— The executive committee of the Statue of Liberty need $40,- 
000 more for the putting together and erection of the colossal statue 
which is soon to be placed upon its magnificent foundation, with 
the steel and iron anchors, beams, etc. ‘The committee state that 
the continuation of the sale of the statuettes, on a liberal scale 
(which can now be supplied on demand), will produce the needed 
amount to complete this object. All who desire to secure this 
beautiful souvenir of the great work can do so upon application to 
the secretary, Richard Butler, 33 Mercer street, ol York. 


— It is proposed to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
Franklin School, Boston, in the hall of the Latin School on Satur- 
day, Oct. 31, at 2.30 o’clock. All past teachers, all pupils prior 
to 1850, and all graduates since that date, are invited to attend: 
In order that tickets may be sent out, lists are now being prepared, 
and it is desired that all entitled to admission and desiring to be 
present should send at once both their school name and class, as 
well as their present address, to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. © Tickets will be forwarded to all such in good time. An 
occasion of great interest is anticipated. 


— Mr. Lowell is reported to have said, in his address last week 
at Bryn Mawr College, that applause in behalf of retaining the 
Greek language in a college curriculum always comes from men 
who are old enough to have forgotten their Greek and too old to 
find any necessity for beginning its study. He says he has forgot- 
ten most of his. He is also reported to have said, in the same ad- 
dress, ‘‘ I sympathize with that feeling which would retain Greek 
as an obligatory study, but if it is only kept as a discipline, if that 
is its only use, then I acknowledge that discipline may be obtained 
in other ways.”’ 


— The population of Massachusetts for every five years since 
1776 has been as follows : fs 

1776, 295,080; 1790, 378,787; 1800, 422,845; 1810, 472,- 
040; 1820, 523,287; 1830, 610,408; 1840, 737,700; 1850, 994,514; 
1855, 1,132,369; 1860, 1,231,066; 1865, 1,267,030; 1870, 1,457,- 
351; 1875, 1,651,912; 1880, 1,783,085; 1885, 1,941,465. It will 
be observed that the million mark was not reached till 1850, while 
the two million mark has been reached virtually in 1885, that is to 
say, the growth of the population of Massachusetts has beeu as 
great duriug the thirty-five years prior to 1885 as it was during its 
whole history up to 1850, It should he borne in mind, also, that 
there are, perhaps, as many Massachusetts people at the West as 
remain within her borders. 


— Principal MacDonald of Stoneham is giving the readers of 
the Boston Herald a vigorous discussion of the question of educa- 
tional taxation. These articles will probably appear on successive 
Tuesday evenings, and are well worth the attention of all the citi- 
zens of the Old Bay State. We quote the following: ‘‘ Mr. Chas. 
F, Adams, in an argument made in 1881 before the committee on 
education, in favor of state supervision of the common schools, 
stated what he rightly considered a startling fact,—that a little less 
than half the schools of the state were supported by five-sixths of 
the state valuation, a little more than half being et on the 
other one-sixth. This may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
in sparsely settled towns the schools are smaller; but to put it in 
another form, no less startling, one-fourth of the school children of 
the state, in the richer places, have for the support of their schools 
one-half of the valuation of the state, the remaining three-fourths 
under more adverse circumstances, deriving their education from 


the other half. ‘The result and cause of this inequality I will point 
out hereafter,” 


— 


THE INDIAN CONFERENCE AT LAKE 
MOHONK., 


BY PREST. H. 0. LADD. 


There are scenes of magnificence in almost any highway of travel 
to the hills of New England in the first week of October, but we 
could ask for no entrance to their glories more royally adorned than 
that which leads up the Deerfield valley into the very heart of the 
mountains, over the Fitehburg and Hoosac Tunnel route. Itisa 
flaming glory of color that everywhere meets the eye. ‘There are 
melodies and anthems in the colors of autumn, reaching the soul 
through the vision, just as words symbolize heroic deeds to the mind. 
Coming from the cares and hard realities of the city up to these 
sights so near it, one may dream through a day’s journey, while 
fancy revels in the bright pictures on leaves and hillsides and 
streams. Thus we came up and through the mountains, down the 
Hudson, and up again to the Shawngunk range to this fairy Lake 
Mohonk amid the clouds and under crags that rival the homes of 
the old cliff-dwellers beyond the Rio Grande. 

Hospitality knows no limit, and charity no measure, when it in- 
vites the friends of the Indian to a spot like this, where marvels of 
the earth and sky have been seized upon by those who loved both 
nature and fellow-men, to illustrate their taste, their ingenuity in 
devising pleasure for guests, and the far-reaching beneficence of 
their lives. Here we meet in council those who care for the race 
that once owned these rich valleys and lovely hills for their heri- 
tage. Only the shadow of their history now lingers here. It 
mutely appeals to us to save the remnants of America’s first peo- 
ples that accepted brotherhood with the white man, and worshipped 
in the Great Spirit our Father in Heaven. 

Among the names of the friends thus gathered, none seem so 
worthy to mention as those of our generous host and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs, Albert K. Smiley. They have summoned a hundred 
guests from Washington, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, and from states between. Here are members of Con- 
gress, Hon, Erastus Brooks and Senator Dawes, long tried in their 
fidelity to the cause of the Indian; Secretaries Kendall and Strieby 
of New York; Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, the admirable chairman, 
with five other Indian commissioners; the officers of Indian rights 
associations, four college presidents; the superintendents of gov- 
ernment and other Indian schools; including the indefatigable Gen- 
eral Armstrong, and, most happily for the conference, Doctors 
Abbott and Ward of the Chr’stian Union and Independent ; while 
the wives of many of these and numerous other Indian workers and 
benefactors added grace, sympathy, and encouragement. 

Three days have been spent in earnest consideration of the pres- 
ent condition of the Indian, his continued peril from the rapacity 
of white men, and the needs of education and legislation to secure 
his protection and elevation to citizenship. 

here was considerable diversity of view on these matters at the 
opening session of the conference. To many the prospect of good 
seemed clouded by the change of administration of the government. 
The most active workers were, however, more hopeful. After Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Senator Dawes, General Armstrong, and Supt. 
Oberly of the United States Indian schools, had held the confer- 
ence with intense interest by three excellent speeches, all hearts 
were relieved of doubts as to the y attainment of the long- 
desired citizenship of the Indian and his absorption iuto the life of 
the nation. 

The two prominent thoughts throughout the conference were : 
Indian citizenship, and the breaking up of the reservation system 
with the evils of barbarism which it perpetuates. Division of opin- 
ion was upon the methods and the immediateness of these great 
steps forward for the Indian. 

Dr. Abbott pointed the way to Indian citizenship as we remem- 
ber Horace Greeley did to resumption of specie e ments: ‘* Re- 
sume, ’’ he said to those ehoaiiel the way. The us must like- 
wise be declared at once a citizen by congress, by state law, by in- 
dividual possession of land, and other civil rights. The reservation 
should be immediately abolished. Tribal land should become the 
property of the American citizen,—white, colored, and Indian,— 
and the value of lands given up by the tribes accrue to their benefit 
in education, and in homes and implements to start them in the 
real business of life. 

The conservative view, however, prevailed in the conference. 
Time, education, adjustment of relations, are factors of such citi- 
zenship and the breaking up of reservations. ‘They are inevitable, 
and soon to be accomplished by prudent legislation and persuasion 
within the bounds of the conditions contained in treaties. 

Shall treaties be broken for the good of the Indian, or kept to his 
hurt and the injury of American citizens? This question awakened 
much discussion and strong feeling in the conference. This senti- 
ment, fortified by the shameful abuses of the treaties by the white 
man for a century to the manifest injury of the Indian, prevented 
the unprejudiced consideration by his friends of this very important 
factor in the problem of his er eye * 

The position and purposes of the administration were clearly in- 
dicated by the speech of Supt. J. H. Oberley. A just and final 
settlement of the Indian question on the basis of his eer of 
rights injthe nation will be the most coveted success of President 
Cleveland’s government. Indian education will be conducted by 
the Indian Department on the principle of fitness, rather than part- 
nership. Teachers and schools will be retained for their manifest 
excellence, and Indian education will be reduced to a system which 
it now lacks, when the government will have chief control and re- 
sponsibility. ‘‘ Only through the school-house can the Indian be 
led into the light of civilization,’ said Colonel Oberley. Yet as 
Miss Fletcher demonstrated, treaties have been kept only up to the 
trade interest involved, while the government debt under the obliga- 
tion of thirty-nine treaties in five years, for education to the Indian 
has accumulated to $2,129,350. There are but 24,235 children, of 
the 41,362 total youth of school age among Indians, not provided 
with schools to whom this money is due. 

The interesting descriptions of the life of the Indian, and efforts 
for his education and redemption from barbarism, given by workérs 
among them, brought us near to the real difficulties with which this 
cause labors. Miss Fletcher’s stories of her Indian friends among 
the Dacotahs and Omahas, for whom she has secured patents of 
land in severalty, and of the struggles of returned Hampton stu- 
dents to establish homes; the pathetic tale of the condition of the 
12,000 mission Indians in California by Professor Painter ; the 

limpses of the Pueblos and Apaches in the Southwest given by the 
New Mexico workers ; and the Christian integrity of the Alaskan 
converts with their wonderful country as described by Mrs. Haines 
and Dr. Kendall, secretaries of the Presbyterian Mission Board ; 
all made real to us the fact that a sage need could be met only by 
great personal sacrifices of those who could thus serve God and the 
country in redeeming the red man. 

Where could memorial words from loving hearts in kindred work 
be more fitly or tenderly spoken than were those that in the half- 
hour of generous tribute dropped from trembling lips with the name 
of Helent Hunt Jackson, on the last day of the conference. The 
beauty of mountains and towering crag and mirrored lake with its 
rocky shores, and of forest and matchless landscape in autumn col- 


loring, so much loved by the departed comrade, combined with 
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tender memories to impress indelibly on heart the name and! 
work of the Indian’s most eloquent advocate in this generation. 
** When | am gone I will come and inspire you to work on,’’ said 
Mrs. Jackson to one of her friends. That is indeed the effect of 
her life on those who lift up the torch that she swung so wide over 
the gloom of the night, into which the Indian was hopelessly sinking 


forever. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or genera! interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THs JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— The Bucksport Seminary library has recently received a dona- 
tion of over one hundred volumes from Hon. Thomas H. Sherman. 
Several prominent men have donated books within a few months. 

— Hon. Eugene Hale has given Hebron Academy $100 for the 
purchase of scientific apparatus. This is a most generous as well 
as timely gift. President Pepper of Colby University delivered 
an address before the students of the academy Thursday evening. 

— A new feature has been introduced at Bowdoin College. ii 
is this: Each member of the faculty has set apart Monday evening 
in which to receive visits from the students. 

— The Kent’s Hill Breeze for September is received. The editors 
are M. A. Whitney, Miss Ethel P. Bailey, J. F. Carver, and Miss 
Lolo Merriman. This is a good number, bright, fresh, and read- 
able. As usual, the alumni column is a prominent feature and one 
which is read with much interest by friends of the school. 

— It is not true that any portion of the public school money of 
Lewiston has yet been devoted to the support of parochial schools. 

— Some forty-one teachers of Sagadahoc County met at the Bath 
high school Sept. 26 to organize a teachers’ convention under the 
provision of the state laws. State Supt. Luce was present, and 
under his direetion the convention was organized. Educational 
subjects were discussed. 

— The Colby Echo for September,—the first of the academical 
year,—is out, with well filled pages. 

— By a recent state law teachers in the public schools of this 
state are allowed to suspend their schools for two days, without loss 
of pay, to atteud a properly organized county teachers’ institute. 
Under this law the teachers’ institutes have an increased attendance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Concord, November 6 and 7. There will be the 
usual reductions at the hotels and on the railroads. The program 
will soon be issued. 

— The school committee of Dover have elected unanimously Miss 
Mary S. Anthony as assistant in the high school, with a salary of 
$500. The committee says: She is a graduate of Smith College in 
1883, of high standing in scholarship, and has recommendations of 
the highest order. The committee believes that she would bring to 
the high school qualifications of exceeding value. 

— Miss Ella C. Abbott, of Wilton, formerly preceptress of 
Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, is pursuing a course of study 
in Smith College. Prin. B. S.. Hurd enters upon his third 
year at Francestown Academy, Francestown, with Misses Hanson 
and Gutterson as associates. Miss Laura B. Whitten, of Great 
Falls, is teaching in the Milford high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Tue MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1885.— 
The 41st annual meeting will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
Nov. 27 and 28, at the Girls’ High School, West Newton street, 


Boston. The following is a list of the speakers and their subjects : 

Thomas W. Bicknell,—“ The Teachers’ Reading Union.” 

Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D,,— “ Moral Education in the Public Schools.” 

Larkin Dunton, Ph.D,,—“ Methods of Teaching in the Common Schools of 
Germany.” 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding,—“ Ancient and Modern Landscape in Poetry 
and Painting (illustrated).” 

Miss Alice E. Freeman, Ph.D.,— “The Responsibilities of Educated 
Women.” 

Prof. Edgar S. Shumway,—“ Some Questions that Meet the Teacher of 
Language,—especially the Latinist.” 

Prof. J. H. Pillsbury,—“ Biology in the High School.” 

Frank A. Hill,—“ Some Limitations in Teaching.” 

Miss Mary L. Bridgman,—* The Study of English Literature in High 


Schools.” 

Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.,—*“ Half-Time Schools.” 

Henry F. Harrington,— “ Written Examinations.” 

Henry L. Clapp,—“ Science Teaching in Grammar Schools.” 

In the Primary Section, a short address by the president of the section, 
upon the principles to be used in Primary Teaching, will be followed by short 
teaching exercises by skilled teachers with children, on Reading, Number, 
Drawing, Form, Color, Human Body, Minerals, and Animals; each exercise 
will close with an explanation of a set of topics on the subject taught. 

Notes.— The unusually early date,— the two days following Thanksgiving, 
occasions this preliminary circular. Readers are urged to spread the in- 
formation herein contained, and to make effort to attend. Full programs 
will be issued Nov. 13, Address the president, Ray G. Huling Fitchburg, or 
the secretary J. W. MacDonald, Stoneham. 


— The ninth meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Association 
will be held in the high school building, Washington street, Taun- 
ton, Saturday, Oct. 17. The following is the order of exercises : 


A. M.—* Defects in Popular Education;” J.C. Bartlett, principal of High 
School, Taunton, Mass. 

“ Successful Methods of Teaching History; Walter S. Parker, master of 
Bennett School, Boston, Mass. In this address Mr. Parker will fix the place 
of the text-book and also that of supplementary reading, and will make . * 
gestions as to the use to be made of dates, biography, eee gif ete. He will 
also show pupils’ work as produced in the daily exercises of his school. 

“A Chautauqua Talk;” Prof. W. T. Sherwin, Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. Inthis address Prof. Sherwin will explain the objects and working 
of the great Chautauqua movement, which within a few years has come to 
include thousands of people in all parts of the world in its various literary 
courses. 

Address: Hon, J, W. Dickinson will speak of the Demands of the New 
State Law Relatingto the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene in the Public 
Schools of the State. 

P. M.—Exhibition of the Solar Camera; George H. Tripp, master of Middle 
Street School, New Bedford, Mass. 

“ Penmanshipin Primary Schools;’’ George E. Nichols, grammar master, 
Somerville, Mass. 

“ The Elements of Good Reading;” Prof. George H. Martin, Agent of the 
State Board of Education. 

Should the cloudiness of the day prevent the exhibition of the solar cam- 
era, as last year, Mr. Nichols’s and Mr. Martin’s addresses will be given at 
earlier hours, and the remaining hour of the day will be devoted to the dis- 
of the following question: “The Old, or the New, in Education,— 
w c ? ” 

vinende of education are invited to attend the meeting and engage in its 
exercises. 

Trains leave Taunton as follows: for New Bedford, 5.47, 6°55 p.m.; Fall 
River, 6.05, 6.52, 7 p.m.; Middleboro’, 4.25, 7.05 p.m.; Attleboro’, 4.35 p.m.; 
Mansfield, 4.30, 7 p.m.; Boston, 4.24 p.m. Persons who have paid full fare 
on the railroad to attend this meeting will be furnished with free return 
tickets. ALLEN F. Woop, Prest. 

GEORGE H. TRIPP, Sec’y. 

— The next meeting of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents will be held Oct. 30 in the Committee Room, Ma- 
son street, Boston. 

— Mr. Alfred W. Burrill, who for some time has been the 
very successful literary editor of the Dorchester Beacon is now fill- 
ing the same place upon the Lynn Transcript. 


— The Worcester County Teachers’ Convention will hold its fall 
meeting at the Town Hall, Clinton, Oct. 24. The following is the 
program : 

A. M.—* Some of Nature’s Helps to the Teacher;” Goerge H. Martin, Agent 
of the State Board of Education. “A State Educational Tax;” J. W. Me. 


Yonald, principal of the High School, Stoneham. vy Economy in School 
Work: ” Miss Marion I. Hayward, principal of the West Grammar School, 
‘itchburg. 
Complete and Competent Supervision; Albert P. Marble, Ph.D., 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester. “‘ Temperance Physiology,—How it Shall it be 
Taught?” S. Arthur‘Bent, Supt. of Schools, Clinton. ‘Our Convention 
Finances; ” Charles C. Woodman, principal of the Ledge St. School, Worces- 
ter. “ The Dinner Problem;” Charles F. Adams, Normal School, Worcester, 
Interesting discussions upon several of these subjects are anticipated. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The following distinguished instructors were honored by their 
pupils taking prizes on entering Brown University, at the last com- 
mencement. ‘The first premium in Greek was taken by a pupil of 
Merrick Lyon, LL.D. ; the second in Greek by a pupil of Charles 
B. Goff, A.M. ; an additional second in Greek by a pupil of Fred- 
erick W. Tilton, A.M.; the first and a second in Latin by pupils 
of William J. Peck, A.M.; a second in Latin by a pupil of Wm. 
H. White, A.M.; in mathematics the first and third were carried 
off by pupils of Alex Bevan, A.M. ; and the second by a pupil of 
George H. Coffin, A.M. 

— Rev. J. W. Colwell, A.M., of Providence, has accepted the 
position of headmaster at the Shattuck school, Prof. Geo. H. Bliss 
having resigned.—Sechool Education, Minneapolis. 

The best wishes of THE JOURNAL go with Professor Colwell to 
his new western field. He is a thorough scholar, an experienced 
teacher, and a cultivated, Christian gentleman. 

— The following, taken from the Newport Mercury, speaks for 
itself, and bears testimony to the efficiency of Supt. Littlefield’s 
superintendency: *‘ A union for the study of American literature 
and the better methods of school work has been formed by the 
teachers of our public schools. Meetings will be held every two 
weeks during the winter months. The following are the officers of 
the Union: Prest.—Supt. Littlefield; Vice-Prest.—l. B. Burgess 
and Miss E. B. Chase; Sec.—Miss Lizzie Hammett; Treas.— 
Miss Alice J. Jones. 

— The evening school in Warren has been well sustained by the 
school committee and citizens for a number of years, and the large 
attendance of boys and girls who are employed in the mills is good 
proof of its utility. This school opened Monday evening, Oct. 5, 
under Mr. Wm. E. Martin, principal, and Mr. Ira Kent, assistant. 


DistTRICcT OF COLUMBIA.—At Commissioner Eaton’s request, the 
School Board of London, Eng., has generously given to the Peda- 
gogical Museum, at Washington, the entire exhibit of ‘the school 
products of London at the New Orleans Exposition. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, /il. 

ILLinots. — A few important changes of teachers have 
been made in the Peoria schools. A. W. Beasley, former princi- 
pal of the Franklin school, now teaches the sciences in the high 
school in place of G. E. Swarthout, resigned, J.T. Johnston, of 
the Greely school, is now principal of the Franklin school, and C. 
R. Vandevort, of Elmwood, is making a very successful beginning 
in the Greely school. J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., of the University of 
Halle, Germany, and Miss M. C. Wiggin, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, have been added to the list of teachers in the high school, 
—Mr. Jenks of English, and Miss Wiggin of mathematics. 

At the examination for state certificates this year there were 
present thirty-eight applicants. Out of this number, eleven were 
successful, and the following names are added to the roll of those 
whom the state department delights to honor: Robert H. Rennie, 
Glenwood; John 8S. Ketterman, Mirsery; John P. Yoder, Bush- 


nell; Jas. B. Blazer, Mendosia; Daniel N. Blazer, New Bon  ; 


“ Without the NEW 
ordinary statements of histo- 


ries of the United States for 


CHEMISTRY. 


illustrations. 


Student's Edition of Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Roirs, A.M., and many 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE. 


A Case Resembling that of Gen. Grant. 
Some ten years ago I had a scrofulous sore on my 


schools, and without political 
bias, the author seems to have 
attempted to bring forward 
practical lessons that our 
youth must learn or our citi- 
zens remain ignorant of their 
duties. I should be very well 
satisfied that youth in whom 
I am interested showd learn 
their history and infer their 
responsibilities from this 
work.”—J. D. Crawrorp, Professor in 
University of Illinois. 
JOHISONS HISTORY OF THEJUNITED STATES, 12mo, 
PP- 473- $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC JOURNAL. 


A new Ed al Monthly, and the only one of its 
Liberal Terms, For sample copy ard 
GILSON, 
226 Franklin BSt., 


540d 


FOR ALL! $5 to 88 por day easi- 
Costly outfit Faxes. Address 
. U. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


The distinctive features are: Experimenta! and In- 
ductive methods; the union of Descriptive and Qualita- 
tive Chemistry, thus allowing these kindred branches 
to supplement and illustrate each other; a practical 
course of Laboratory Work, illustrating the geoeral 
principles of the science and their application ; a fair 
presentation of chemical theories.and a conciseness con 
fining the work to the required iimits. ; 


SAMPLE PaGes SENT FREE. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


WANTED, 
EDUCATION, No. 6, Vou. 2. Will exchange for pres- 
ent number, or other publications. Address Epuoa- 
TION, 3 somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a first-class Agricultural Coll in the}West, a man 
especially fitted to teach 1m the’ Afechantcal Depart- 


ment. $1,800 to § 
Apply HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Barean of Education, 


SHOPPING 


circuiars and references, address Mas. A. 
TLEs, P. O. 1358, Boston, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


In Boston by a lady of ex ence, 
goodtaste, etc., without Fr 
L. Bart- 


The 33d year of this Familv and Day School for “ 
and giris begins September 16. Address NATHA . 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. mie 


LABBERTON’S 


HISTORICAL ATLAS, 


WiITH TEXT. 


141 MAPS. 


Royal Svo. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


EIGHTH EDITION, WITH NEW FEATURES. 
30 New Mapson EARLY ENGLAND. 
For classes in English History. 


Tas Text, forming a short course in general history. | 
A of books and maga-— 


zine articles on each era. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE on a new and suggestive 


TOWNSEND MacCOUN, 744 Broadway, Ny, ¥, 


Adopted as the authority at 


WEST POINT, WELLESLEY, MT. HOLYOKE, 
ANNAPOLIS, VASSAR, OGONTZ, 

The Nation srys : “ For class use there is nothing to 
compare with it.” 

Hon, Andrew D, White says: ‘‘ Even though a man 


has the work of 8 er ($50.) be will find . 
berton’s book avery to it,” 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE : the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: the first 
complete ** Variornm ” edition 

SELEKCT POEMS OF TENNWSON ; inc'ui- 
ing The Aady of Shaleit. The Miller's 
Daughter. OQenone, The Palace of Art, 
Dream of Fair Women, Morte d’Arthur, 
The Valking Oak. Locksley Mall, the 
Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 


Ode, etc. 
SCOTT’s MARMION; theonly an: otated edl- 

tion, The text printed correctly for the first time 
YOUNG TENN}ji SON: in press. 
SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON; second 
part. in press. 

Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents ; to teachers 
and school officers, for examination, cloth 45 cents. 
For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address. | 


540d TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


righthan!, and with the old-time treatment it healed 
up. In March, 1882, it broke ont in my throat, and 
concentrated in cancer, eating through my cheek, to 
the top of my left cheek bone, and up to the left eye. I 
subsisted on liquids, and my tongue was so far gone I 
could not talk. On October first, 1884, I commenced 
taking Swift's Specific. In a month the eatng places 
stopped, and healing commenced, and the fearful aper- 
ture in my cheek has been closed and firmliy knitted 
together. A new under lip is progressing, and it 
seems that natureis supplying anew tongue. I can 
talk so that my friends can readily understand me, and 
can also eat solid food again. I wonld refer to Hon. 
John H Taylor, State Senator, of this district, and to 
Dr. T. 8. Bradfield, of La Grange, Ga. 
MRS. MARY L, COMER, 
LaGrange, Ga., May 14, 1885 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE SwIiFT SpEKcIFIO Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
N. ¥.: 167 W. 23d St. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


For Use in Schools. 


Books inclnded in the Four Years’ Course in Literature at the High School in Worcester, Mass 


Second Year. 
Second Year. 
A special edition of two volumes in 


Third Year, First Whittier's Poems. Household Edition. 


First half. Gongfellow’s Poems, 


Second half, Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 


Household Edition. $2.00 
2.00 


Third Vear., Second jaif. Holmes’ Favorite Poems and My Hunt 


after the Captain. 


Table Series. Selections. Modern 


Fonrth Vear, First Lowell's Poems. Household Edition. 


Modern Classics, No. 30, and Holmes’s Breakfast 


Classics, No.3o. . . each .40 


2.00 


A DISCOUNT FROM THESE PRICES WILL BE MADE TO SCHOOLS. 


Catalogues 
on application. 


containing further information in vegard to the books mentioned above will be seut Sree 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston. 


How to QUICK AT FIGURES, Price deaters.— | 
Become, 
——The Woodbury Company, tee. 
Teachers should urge their little echolars to compete 
for the Prize offered in the October number of 
Littl Ones and The Nursery,” 


BY THE PUBLISHERS oF 


HOW TO BECOME QUICK AT FIGURES, | 


and advanced classes 


KENDEBGA RTEN.— THE PHILA. TRAIN. 
School for Teachers eoogene t.1. The Kinder- 
pt. 23. Mrs. M. L. VAN 

Prin., 1333 Pine St. 535 tf 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 $1.00, 

NEW 
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Charles H. Harris, Nathan A. Harvey, Carrollton ; 
Fred W. Smedley, El Paso; David W. Reid, Rock Island; Sam- 
uel A. Harrison, St. Joseph; James M. Nickles, Sparta. 


[NDIANA,—It is to be hoped that at no great distance in the 
future Indiana may have a system of conducting county institutes 
somewhat like that in vogue in the east. As now managed, the 
county superintendent is too dépendent local talent, school 
book agents, and educational publishers. While the latter almost 
invariably do good work, they naturally expect a return, and use 
the temporary prominence given them to advertise their wares. If 
institutes could be placed under the control of the state superintend- 
ent, and the necessary funds put in his hands to encourage the em- 
ployment of the best talent, much valuable time on the part of the 
teachers would be economized, and they would receive an impetus 
educationally that cannot now be gained. he self-important, vol- 
uble institute crank might then be suppressed. 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, Ja. 
lowA.—The Lowa State Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
session at Des Moines, beginning Monday evening, Dec. 28, and 
closing Thursday noon, Dee, 31.—~—The teachers of Polk county 
appreciated fully the institute which was held last month at Drake 
University. ‘The enrollment reached 152. Sixty-one teachers 
were enrolled at the Wheatland Institute, that being the second 
session in Clinton Co. The third and last term was held at Clinton. 
Professors Currier and Eggert, in recent numbers of the North- 
western Journal of Education, have discussed ‘‘ Latin Pronuncia- 
tion’? in two excellent articles. The chair of chemistry of the 
State University is occupied by Prof. B. F. Andrews from the 
Agricultural College. Professor Heinrichs will devote all his time 
to the medical department. The chair of Greek, made vacant re- 
cently by the death of Prof. D. F. Call, is filled temporarily by his 
sister, Miss Leona Call, professor of Greek in Central University. 
—lowa College has opened with excellent prospects and three 
new professors: Professor Sicard takes the chair of Latin and 
French; Professor Torry, the chair of chemistry; and Prof. O. F. 
Emerson, superintendent of Muscatine schools, takes the principal- 
ship of the academy vice Prof. J. Macy, who has been given a reg- 
ular professorship. 

An extract from the next biennial report of the state superin- 
tendent will soon be issued, in which Supt. J. W. Akers favors free 
education, the ownership of all books by the district, and argues 
against uniformity. 

Professor Haworth of Penn College spent several weeks this fall 
at the Wisconsin State University, Madison, Wis., in special litho- 
logical work. Miss Florence Walraven, of the Brooklyn high 
school, is the manager of a large reading circle at that place. 


Powershiek county has a county library established. Miss Southard | 
declines to run again for county superintendent. Supt. S. S. 
Townsley, of Knoxville, reports school as opening full. The newly 
adopted course of study goes into effect with several changes and 
improvements. Rey. F. L. Kenyon, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Iowa City for several years, was recently elected president 
of the new Presbyterian college at Ft. Dodge. 


i State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Kansas. 

KANSAS.—Normal school graduates seem to hold the field quite 
well in Lyon county. Last year one of them resigned the county 
superintendency to accept a better position, another was appointed 
to fill the vaeancy, and now, when the election approaches for the 
— term, all the three candidates for this place are normal 
alumni. 


; MINNESOTA.— The new Cleveland School, at St. Paul, opened 
Sept. 28. Seven of the eight rooms were at once pean and 
teachers appointed to other buildings not yet ready were drawn to 
this one, thus making several vacancies in the corps of teachers. 
The Irving School is already opened, and has three rooms filled. 
Prof. J. 5. Crombie is the new principal of the Minneapolis high 
school. He was graduated from Michigan University in 1877, and 
comes to us from Big Rapids, Mich., where he has been principal 
of the high school for four years past. Ss. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—The following subjects have been announced for 
Hamilton College prize orations: Clark Prize — Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold; Tbe Faust of the Legend and the Faust of 
Goethe ; Bismarck and German Unity ; Legislation as a Means of 
Suppressing Vice; Creed and Character; Saxon and Slave in 
Asia. Pruyn Medal—The Scholar in Politics. Head Prize—The 
Military Services of Alexander Hamilton. Kirkland Prize—The 
Oratory of the Apostles. The following prize essay subjects have 
been announced : Juniors—The Legend of the Holy Grail; English 
Society as described in the novels of Anthony Trollope. Sopho- 
mores—Richard III. in Shakespeare and in History. Prvlinast> 
Early Burial Customs; The Property Line of 1768. The Brock- 
way entrance prize for the freshman passing the best entrance ex- 
amination at Hamilton College has been awarded to Wm. M. Col- 
lier of Clinton, H. H. Rice of Utica, standing second. 


State Editor, ROBERT C. DIBBLE, So. Carolina. 

SoutnH CAROLINA.—The Charleston high school has the largest 
attendance since the war. Its requirements were never as high nor 
as rigidly insisted upon. Gen. George D, Johnson, of Alabama, 
the new Bowes rete sn of the State Military Academy, has madea 
very favorable impression. He is regarded as ‘‘ the right man in 


the right place.”’ The discussion of the question of free tuition 
in the State University still continues. The frietids of the denom- 
inational colleges regard the issue as a vital one. They will press 
their opposition in the legislature when it meets. — The school 
tax of Charleston is 34¢ mills on the market valuation of property. 
Prest. H. E. Shepherd, of Charleston College, has returned to 
the city. A portion of his vacation was occupied with lectures on 
history at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Prof. H. 
R. Laury of the high school, and Dr. Sylvester Primes of the 
Charleston College, also had engagements at summer schools in 
New England. 


State Editor, C. ©. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

Ou10.—Prof, M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, died suddenly at 
his home on the evening of the 26th ult. Professor Cowdery was 
for many years superintendent of the Sandusky publie schools, and 
the result of his labor is still felt in the schools of that city. He 
was also closely and actively identified with the schools of the 
state during the formative period of the present system of union 
schools. No man in Ohio was more zealous in the educational cause 
ag | his time, and no name is better remembered to-day than his. 
For the past several years Mr. Cowdery was at the head of the 


Western School Supply Co. ‘The funeral was conducted quietly. 


WIsconsin.—Prof. W. T. Allen, of the State University, who 
was absent during the last spring term on a tour through Southern 
Europe, has returned home and resumed the charge of his depart- 
ment. H. W. Hillyer, of the class of 1882, is assistant in the 
chemical laboratory. The consolidated students’ organ appears 
under the name of The University and Badger. L. W. Briggs, 
for several years a member of the faculty of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, recently married Miss Etta Wakeman, of that 
place. N. M. Wheeler, late of Lawrence University, who went 
to California for his health, has been greatly improved by the 
climate there and accepted the professorship of literature and Greek 
in the State University at Los Angeles. The corner-stone of the 
new Carroll College building at Waukesha was laid on the 28th 
ult., with appropriate ceremonies. ‘The institution has begun an- 
other school-year with a good attendance, in temporary quarters. 
Work on the new building is being pushed rapidly, but it will not 
be ready for occupancy until next season. W. S. Shippes, of 
Beloit, has won the Lewis prize for the best examination for ad- 
mission to the freshman class of Beloit College, Principal Jones, 
of the largest grammar school of Oshkosh, has resigned his position 
and gone to Kansas City to engage in the practice of law. 


— ‘Tur JOURNAL has given me a large share of whatever 
power I have in educational work.’’—C, C. DAVipson, Alliance, O. 


GINN COMPANY’S 


Recent Publicati 


B 


ROSEBUDS. One of the most 


ons. 


64 pages of desi 


ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 


books for children which has ever been published. 
8 of little ones in many colores and in 


A NEW EDLTION OF 

charming color-| VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES, By 
theauthor of “Fifty Soups.’ Cloth, attractively 

bound, 75 cents. 


Wentworth and Reed's FIRST STEPS 
IN NUMBERS: A PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; 
Pupils’ edition, 30 cents; Teachers’ edition, 
complete, 90 cents, Farts and 30 
cents each, 

Designed to embody the best work done in 
the primary schools of to-day. 


Wentworths GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC; 75 cents. 
For training pupils to solve problems by neat 
and intelligent methods, and so become /ractical 
arithmeticians. 


Wentworth and Hill’s ABRIDGED 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC; 75 cents, 


A popular academic arithmetic abridged for 
the use of Grammar Schools. 


Wentworth’s SHORTER COURSE IN 
ALGEBRA; gocents. Advance pages now 
ready, free. 


Easier than Wentworth’s Elementary Algebra, 
but characterized by the same great excellences. 


Stickney’s PRIMER. By Miss J. H. Stick- 

ney. Introd, to “ Classics for Children.” 20 cts. 
_ Original, combines viluable methods, saves 
time, preserves the pupils’ naturalness, thor- 
oughly practically. 


Leighton’s FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. 


Advance pages now ready, free. 


A complete’one year’s course for pupils be- 
tween 9 and 14 years of age. 


LECTURES ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
By five leading physicians of Boston. 80 cents. 
A practical book for every teacher. 


Gummere's HANDBOOK OF POETICS. 
- Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Head Master 
of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass., 
and formerly Instructor in English in Harvard 
College. $1.00. 


A manual for the scientific study of poetry. 
Perry’s SANSKRIT PRIMER. By Prof. 

E. D. Perry, of Columbia College. $1.50. 

A practical introduction, contaiuing grammar 
and exercises. 

PEASE’S SINGING BOOK. bByj F. H. 

Pease, Detroit, Mich. 

Embraces a graded course, with exercises for 
vocal culture, and a variety of easy and pleasing 
songs. 

ANDREAS, edited, with notes, by W. M. 


Baskervill of Vanderbilt University. Paper, 
20 cts. In the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of the introduction prices given above. 


GINN & COMPANY, Punlishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


NO BOX GENUINE 


The aboveis a fac simiil of the label on the genuine 


Euameled Crayons. These crayons are all coated with 
4 yellow preparation, all others are imitations. 


PRICE LIST. 
Lots of 10 gross for . . . . $1 50 


All delivered to freight or express line in New 
York City, 


Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 


Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church St,, New Work. 


There are about 4,000,000 boys In the United States 
from 10 to 16 years ofage. Set before these young 
reople a M@gh aim and purpose in life and you de- 
velop a healthful ambition to meet and overcome the 
obstactes with which all young men have to contend. 
Among the Influences to thix end none are more help- 
ful than good books, which inculcate, by force of 
| netable example, the worth of patient industry, strict 
| adherence to integrity, and the adoption of Christian 

— as the elements of success. A book that 
ly meets these requirements Is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 


By MRS, SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
(Second Edition now ready.) 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Samuel Johnson, Admiral 
Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, 
President Lincoln, and other noted persons who, from 
bhumb e circumstances, have risen to fame and distino- 
tion, and left behind an imperishable record. 

“It it seldom that a book passes under our notice 
which we feel impelled to commend so go to young 
readers, and especially to boys.”—N. Y. gees es 

‘* No book within our knowledge Is better sui 
be adopted in the rapidly growing reading circles of 
our country.”"—Jvurnal of Education, Boston. 

« Of this class of books we cannot have too many; the 
more we have the better. This book placed 4 the 
hands of our youth will be worth more to them than 
gold.”’—Christian Intelligencer, N. ¥. 

“ Bolton’s experience as an editor andan author 
has ony her to paresive at once the salient feature of 
a character or life, and to portray them with attractive 
skill.”—Congreg » Boston. 


IRGINIA GERSON. Beautifully print- 


mono-tints by 
and in 


ed in the highest grade of color-work. 


4to, boards, varnished covers, cloth back, $2. 


LITTLE BLOSSOM: MERRY LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. TINY MEN AND 
MIAEDENS. Each one of these three books con- 


dren. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL, 

double covers with designs of rosebud and little chil A MISSION FLOWER. By Geo. H. Proarp. 
The Pablishers are contident of marked success for 
this excellent piece of work. 
printed and bound, with design of apple. 
stamped in colors on cloth cover, $1.00. 


Most attractively 


tains a part of RoseBops, and each one of the three 
has its own separate and distinct cover of most deli- 
cate and beautiful coloring. Boards, varnished cov- 
ere, cloth backs, each book $1 00. 


A HUMOROUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK FOR 
LITTLE ONES. 
By F. OppEr (of Puck) and EMMA OPPER. 


SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE. 


Large 


illustrations are amusing, and are engraved so that 
their lines appear in white upon a black ground, in 


morous paper, Life.’ 
things which have appeared in it since the issue of 
The Good Things of Life. 
Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and humor- 
first edition already sold. Second in press, The | ous design on brown cover in red and _ 

Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $2 00. 


A W&LCOME LAUGH~- PRODUCER, 


THE GVvOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
Selected from the American bu- 


Second 
A collection of the best 


First series. 


«slate and pencil”’ style. With bright-colored cover 
designed by F Orrer. Large flat 4to, boards, $4.00. 


collection of recent etchings made or selected espe. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO THE \6mo SERIES OF 
DAINTILY-BOUND POETICAL WORKS, 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS. A|THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 
FRANOIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Edited by 


cially for this book. With text, includiug an essay on 

etchiog in America, By J. P. W. HitoHOOOK. 

Size of e, 17144 x8 inches. 

A oompan on oles extremely successful Some Mod- 
ern Etchings, of which every copy has been sold. 


etchers, comprising 

BRETON COURTYARD (An Impression of Sunlight), 
by J. 8. King —CugietTmas Eves, by W. H. Shelton.— 
A SEASIDE RESIDENOE, , Henry Farrer —A Morn. 
InG WALK, by Hamilton Hamilton,— MOONLIGHT AT 
Low Tipg, by J. C. Nicoll —Ta& Dock’s PaRapisz, 
by Charles Volkmar.—GRANDPA, by Katherine Levin. 
—GoaTs, by J. A. 8. Monks, — BFAOH AT GLOUOES- 
TER, Mass, by Kruseman van Eiten.—THE MANDOLIN 
by J. ching 

ar impressions on pepe. 

dart ative ren cloth, with remarkable 
cover in white and gold, $10.00; same in bi 
folio, $12.50. Each copy numbered. 

The above prices will be increased without notice as 
soon as few copi-s remain unsold, 

Only six of the proof copies remain unsold. seri 


1, CHARLOTTE 


CHABLES DICKENS’S POEMS. Now first 
collected in one volume, which will be an agreeable 
surprise to lovers of Dickens. 

Each of these two is beautifully printed on the 
Original plates by some of our foremost American | finest laid paper, uniformly with the other volumes in 
this now noted series. 

The other volumes in the series are: 


BRONTE’S POEMS. 


2, GEORGE ELIOWS MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
3. GEORGE ELIOT’S SPANISH GYPSY, 
4. THOMAS GRAY'S POEMS. 
5. W. M THACKERAY’S POEMS, 
Bound in 6. GORTHR’S FAUST, 
. LONDON LYRICS, Locker. 
port- 8. LONDON BAYMES. Locker. 
9. HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS, 
New Illuminated Parchment Paper Binding for this 
Each volume bound in limp, parchment paper, with 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERBS. | hand illaminated design in colors and metal on cover 
By 8'8te BARSTOW SKELDING. Studies of many | title and back printed in. red ink. é 


Separate design o: 


in a neat box, $2 90. 


flowers, printed in the highest grade of color work iD | gach volume, $1 00; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, novel 
reproduction of this celebrated artist's water-color design in metal, $1.00; half calf, extra, new colors, gilt 
designs. Four Series, each containing 12 different de- top, $2.50; limp fall pocket-book calf, round corners, 
signs. Size of plate, 8 x 9 inches. Price, each series | -oq under-gold-edges, $3.50; tree calf, new colors, glit 


edges, $4.50; mottled calf, solid glit eiges, elegant 


Prepared in deterence to frequently expressed wishes 50. 
for Miss Skeiding’s designs in this shape. (new) $6 


Nore —The Series now numbers 11 vols., including 


House. 
concernin 


laid pa 
riateidesign. 16mo, 
gol ante col 

For full description, 

address. 


A COMPANION TO FIFTY “SOUPS.” 


BREAKFAST DAINTAES. By THomas J- 

MOBREY, formerly professional caterer of the Astor 
With many valuable hints and directions 
breakfast breads, fruits, beverages, and | FAKA.DING’S NOVELS. 


es. Mr. Murrey’s own recipes, A most 
Attractively printed on fine 
r. Covera in colors, with dainty and appro- 
boards, 50 cents; cloth, stamped 
or, 75 cents. 


send for WuitE, StoKEs & ALLEN’s mew Catalogue. 
Contains announcements of many interesting new and miscellaneous and holiday books. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address at pub- 
lishers’ expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


1s2 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


desirable little volume. 


the above two, and a uew very piain and neat binding is 
ready, in which they will be sold in Szrs ONLY, at 
$10 the 11 vols. 


L. The new “ Favor. 
ite Edition,” printed from the same plates as the 


illustrations made especially for these novels. In a 
neat and attractive binding. Four volumes, 
cloth, extra, $1 50 per volume. 


Mailed free to any 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Astor Place, N. Y. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
G& Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 
Tux Journat Aducatienal Portraits to 50 cents each. 


octavo edition, on good ny With numerous new | 
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Some Late Publications. 


SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS.— Sleeeplesness | 


is a growing evil. In our busy age, when so many 
men and women overtax both physical and mental 
strength throngh overwork or pleasure-taking, 
there are five times as many cases of ‘‘ Insomnia”’ 
as there were a generation ago. What to do for 
these cases is one of the difficult problems with 


which the medical profession has to deal. Their 
chief dependence lies in the use of Chloral, Opium, 
Bromide, Chloroform, or some other narcotizing 
substance. These bring temporary, but not re- 
freshing sleep, and leave the nervous system, after 
their effects cease, inx a more exhausted condition 
than before and with a lessened ability to sleep. 
The case of every one who resorts to these drugs 
becomes, in consequence of the necessity for con- 
tinually using them in gradually increasing quanti- 
ties, simply hopeless. 

But there is no safe way of quieting the excited 
nerves, and inducing a sleep that will be healthy, 

img, and permanent? Happily there is, 
under a treatment which does no violence to the 
system, and cures by restoring the vital forces and 
nerve power to their normal condition. 

A wonderful case of ‘‘ Insomnia,”’ and recovery 
from it is that of Mr. Arthur H , the well- 
known wholesale tobacconist, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hagan is one of the largest dealers in tobacco 
and is the Philadelphia representative of the great 
Baltimore house of G. W. Gail & Ax. To a gen- 
tleman who called on him at his store, No. 63 No. 
a Street, to inquire about his case, Mr. Hagan 


“ My case was one of severe and long continned insom- 
nia, gracesting largely from Cregenes, the result of too 
great application to business. Sleep became almost an im- 
possibility. My distress during the night for not being able to 
secure refreshing slumber was dreadful. it weakened and 
distracted me durimg the day, and made attention to business 
a slow mprtyrdom. Yor five or six years I was under the 
care of different physicians. 

“ After passing through a long variety of experiences 
as to physic aud diet, I happened one day to pass the 
office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and noticed the sign ‘ Com- 

und Oxygen.’ As all other modes of treatment had 

led I thought I would try this, so I went in and began 
itat a venture. The Oxygen did not work immediate 
miracle on me, but I soon felt that it was doing me good. 
Before long | began to know the pleasure of sleep. By degrees 
The dyspepsia left me and the power to sleep returned. y re 
cov wasslow, but it was real. For several months I took 
the Compound Oxygen, carefully obeying instructions and 
coustantly gaining strength, my system receiving the vi- 
tating which it so badly needed. 

“This took place about two years ago, and / hare en- 


Jjoyed a prime condition of heaith ever since. J have been able 


to attend with pleasure and satisfaction to my business. [ eat 
and sleep as well asa man can ire to.” 

If special information is desired in regard to the 
remarkable treatment from which such surprising 
relief was obtained, it will be furnished by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
who will mail free their, Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen to any one who will write to them for it. 


RING SENT FREE! 


The Cricket on the Hearth is « mammoth 1¢- , 
column JUustrated Liverary and Family paper, filled with the 
— iuveresting and instructive reading 
matter for all. Ite publishers wishing to 
% thousands of homes where it is not al- 


expressiy to our order, to 
be given away to subseribers to <=. They are warranted 
genuine Rolled Gold Plate, cannot distinguished from solid 
rings, aud are antced 
wear well and give perfect 
satisfaction. Do not confound ff 
this ring with the cheap, worth- 
Jess washed aff irsadvertisedby 
irrespousibie parties. It would 
make a beautiful t for 
any one, and is outemae than 
double the amount we asx for 
both it and three-months’ 
seription to our paper. State size 
ou wear according to the num- 
circles bere given. Do not 
send stringsor slips of r. 
Five subscriptions and 
will be sent for $1.00. De nt ™ 
miss this chanc'{ Satisfaction guaranteed or r 


funded. 
As to our reliability, we refer to any publicher in N. ¥, 
MOORE & 27 Park Place, New York.” 


§¥™ SEND FOR OUR NEW CLUB-LIST. 


Hard to Win - -  Cuppples Am. Tract Society, N Y 
Without 2 Compass. - - - - - - Van Vorst D Appleton & Co, NY 1 50 
- a en, Syrac >. 
Medical Chemistry. Wolff P Blakiston. Son & Co, Phila 80 
Venus and Adonis. - - - - - - Morgan rentano Bros, N , 

° ° Holmes G W Cariton & Co, N 1 50 
the Kitche - - - - - Coffin Saml. Carson & Co, San Fran 
The Story of Hannah Conklin. - - - Robt. Carter & Bros, N Y 4 
Sir Titus Salt, ete - - - - . - Burnley Cassell & Co, NY she 
Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon, and Eight Studies. Fowler 
Drawing in Oi! Painting. - - - - Fowler 
Wild Flowers of Colorado. - - - - - 
“te Thomas Crowell & Co, N Y 1 25 
Apostolic Life. Vol. III. - - - - - Parker Funk & Wagnalls, NY ‘ oo 
Daniel the Prophet. - - - - - - 
vo Klein Hann & Adair, Columbus, Ohio 25 
Luck of the - Payn Harper & Bros, NY 

he Courtesy of Mary Smith. . F. 8. L., No. 
The Red Route Leleare Hours Series - - - Lewis Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ y : +4 
Sixth or Classic Reader. - - - - - Swinton Ivison, Blakeman, T. & Co. N 
Michigan - : - - - - - - Cooley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston I 25 
Model Wife. - - - w - - - Cervas J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 00 
ouncing Medica ctionary. . . ; 
Kinder. U- Ransmarchen - - - - Farnacht Macmillan & Co, NY 
Over Pressure in High Schools in Denmark. - 
Green Thos. Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 25 
On Angel's Wings. - - - - - Greene 1 
- - - - - - Reid 
e Red Cross. - - - - - - - Knight , 
The Story of Greece. - - - - - Harrison G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 50 
Science of Busines. - - Smith 1 00 
Two Years in a Jungle. - - - - - Hornaday Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y¥ 4 00 
Color Studies. - - - - - Janvier 100 
Saxe-Holm Stories. 2 vols. - - - each 1 00 
Winter Fun. - - Stoddard “ ‘ “ 1 +4 
Christ and Christianity. - - - - Schaff 50 
The Hazen Court Martial. - - - - - Mackey .D Van Nostrand, N ¥ 2 50 
Metallic Bridges; Economy in Burden. - - John Wiley & Sons, N Y 2 50 
For a Woman. - - - . - - - Perry Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 00 
The Intelligence of Animals. - - - - Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 100 
Lodebar. - - - - - - ° - Gpettewood Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 00 
Boy Travellers in Arabia,etc., - - - - ise “ “ “ 9 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


WoRCESTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTaAL BLAcK Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt ** the best.’’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physies, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


— ‘* Another misplaced switch,’’ said the engi- 
neer when he saw his wife looking for her back 


— ‘* Every Epileptic sufferer ought to try Sama- 
ritan Nervine at once ,’’ says Rev. J. T, Etter, of 
New Glarus, Wis. ; ‘‘ it’s anever failing remedy.”’ 


— An exchange asks how to remove paint. We 
have found that a coat sleeve will remove a great 
deal of it. 


—For several years I have suffered greatly from 
periodical returns of Hay Fever. At the sugges- 
tion of Covert & CHEEVER, Druggists, I ob- 
tained Ely’s Cream Balm and used a portion of it 
during a severe attack. I can cheerfully testify 
as to the immediate and continued relief obtained 
by its use. 1 heartily recommend it to those suffer- 
ing from this or kindred complaints. 

(Rey.) H. A. Smiru, Clinton, Wis. 

— ** Papa’s pants will soon fit brother,’’ is the 
first line of 4 new song; and yet it is said there is 
no literary or musical genius in the country. 


— A peculiar virtue in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
that while it cleanses and purges the blood from 
all corruptions and impurities, and thereby roots 
out all disease, it builds up and invigorates the 
whole system, and makes one young again. 


— It used to be death to counterfeit the coin 
of the realm, yet for ages past the moon has been 
putting out new quarters every month. 


—A BoTTLe oF SAMARITAN NERVINE ENA- 
bles one to defy Asthma, Nervousness, and Gen- 
eral Debility. $1.50, at Druggists. 


nd... a a theater says ‘‘ the 
et gir y eseaped.’’ If they esca at 
all it was ‘* barely.” 

ApvicE TO Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is » best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
2 cts a bottle. 


— It has got so now that the papers find out 
about everything that happens. They also find 
out some things that don’t happen — especially 
when a man don’t happen to pay his debts. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old sician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in eee by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
rmanent cure of Consumption. Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
\sthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
_. veand radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
omplaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
owers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
tknown to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive anda desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with starop, naming 
this paper, W. A. NoYEs, 149 Power's Block. Kochester, 
N.Y. 38 t eow 


ni. Our Lifesize Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


NOW READY. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
SPELLING-BOoK. 


12mo. Boards. Price 20 Cents. 


The words in the ‘‘leasons” of this collection are not arbitrarily selected. The principle of comparison 
and contrast has been very generally observed. Words having some similarity of sound, with marked diver- 
ence in spelling, bave been often associated in this compilation. Thus, merrily, with its dougle r, is associated 
with veri y, with a single r. 

Free use has been made of illustrative selections, chiefly from English poetry. The intention has been to 
give to this little book what may be called a healthy literary atmosphere. 

Considerable attention has been given to orthoepy, and there are several lessons consisting of words often 
mispronounced. Greater attention is given in this compilation to “ homonymes”’ than they receive in any 
sther Spelling-Book with which we are ac quatated. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


“we The publishers will take pleasure in corresponding with Tenchers and School 
Officers regardiog any changes covtemplated iu their tex «books. Descriptive catalogues, 
centsining fail li-ts ef omr publications, sent to any address on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
F. M. AMBROSE, X. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Euter- 
linear Reri as of Classic: s, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Ewterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
8 


Classics, i ac free. 
46. OMAHLES DE SIL. VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 


‘Tho undersigned is prepared to give lectures and Jessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums. Prices 
reasonable, Special rates to schools. References: Thomas A. E.iison, the electrician; D. Hagar, Selab 
Howell, Harvard, Mass; E. J. Tourjee, Boston ; and Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. send for circular. 


eow Address GEORGE H. HARTWELL 11 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. A NEW BOOK 


A Principal of a School, of nine years ex- 
perience, desires a position. Best of refer- 
ences given. Will sign a contract guarantecing 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


McPhail’s Anthems 


success or no salary. 


Address, stating salary offered, 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 
The aim of the author has been to provide music 


L. M. JAMES, for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
539 b Box 18, Newport, Vermont. this end, beautiful and original compositions have 


been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. 
he type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work isby 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 

that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS. AND GEN- 
KRALL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


wall, postage paid. dress, 
NEW ENG. PUB, CO. 83 Somerset 8t., Roston 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book! 


THE 


Essentials Geography, 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. Itis 
derigned not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de- 
scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a con- 
densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection 
with it This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 

Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. Zzachers, School Officers, and the 
Trade tromptly supplied. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


539 . 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Teady taken, now make the following un- 
we. precedented offer: Upon receipt of only 
Twenty-Five Cents, we wilh cond 
The Cricket on the Hearth fr 
i Pres, Elegant Kelled 
3 or we will aleo send, Free, on Elegant Meavy Kolled 
; Geld Plate Band Hing, suitable for either lady or gentleman. 
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~ DIRECTORY. 
Leading Academies, 
— COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll anc 
Boatoots Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICIN&, BOSTON UNIVER- 
¥. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
A practicability a specialty. Circalare. 


— 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT g 
Dartmouth Conan Hanover, N.H. Address th: 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 844 ss 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG F, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKESR, Prest. WessTeR WELLS, Sec’y. 
{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


PANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
Frincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantiges 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL, 


ASS. STATH NURMAL ART SUHUCL, estar 
lished for the advancement of art education an: 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at th. 
381 


ARTLETT, neipat 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M For Both Sexes. 


E. H, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb 10, 186. For circulars, etc., ac 
dress Mise ELLEN Prin. 


NUKMAL SCHVUUL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHUUL, BALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies omy. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.L 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
for catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 188 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENOS, R. I. 
course of stady, 3 years. A Special and Ao- 
vanced Course for special classes of studeuts. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUUL, Provsdence 
R.I, Common branches, English and Scientific and 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
RVI Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, 
E T ism, Opium Eat- 
TH GREA ing, Syphillis, 
N E R V E Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 
Jrcrvous Weal-ness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Who cares for the doctors’ snecrs when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afilicted 
will find it to constitutional specific, and 
a fountain of vitality and vigor, as | 
and exhilirating as a cool ushing spring 
when sick isto court suffering and invite death. 
Correspondence freely answered, 
The Dr. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE CO., St. Joseph, Mo, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00, 
Colleges, Day Schools, ete. 
by 8. W. STRAUB and W, F. WERSCHKUL. 
New and Important Features! 
Topics and Exercises in their Best Order. Modulatin 
Exercises from the BEGINNING |! “INDISPENSABL 
Splendid easy pieces for FIRST and SECOND terms. 
Delightful composition for ADVANCED CLASSES, CON- 
VENTIONS, SOCIETIES, CONCERTS, ETC. By FAR the best 
book of its kind. Examine it. Just out. Beautiful 
TITLE IN THREE COLORS. 176 pages. Only $5 PER Doz. 
Just out! The best Elementary Department and FINEST 
OLLECTION OF DAY SCHOOL SONGS IN EXISTENCE! 
176 piges. Large Type. BEAUTIFUL TITLE IN THREE 
COLORS, #5 per dozen, 
Single copies of the above books, 50 cents each. ONE 


aasical. Address Gore, Rrow, & Priucina/s 
Scrofula, Kings 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
roubles 
water to the parched and fa nting traveler in 
EVER NEW! 
Daily Reading Exercises.” A Saving of ONE-HALF the 
utly ir 
HAPPY MOMENTS. 
copy of either sent to any TEACHER for examination, 


sf AW Epilepsy, 
Evil, Ugly Blood 

Kidney and Irregularities. 

the desert, To decline taking a sure remedy 
For Singing Classes, Institutes, Conventions, Normals, 
time in learning to read intellige 1 ALL THE KEYS ! 
Successor to “ Woodland Echoes ” by S. W, STRAUB. 
wit \ a view to adoption, foronly 80 cents. No free copies. 


THE SINGING TEACHER'S HELPER” — 
Price 50 cents. A free copy sent to any teacher who will 
order one dozen of the above books. 


“ANTHE M TREASURES ” the very best anthem 


book. 
singing ntVvEs G FOUNTAIN,” the very best 8.5 


Descriptive pamphlets of these books sent free. 
Ss. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 
Fees. 236 State St., Chicago, Tl. 


end for Jonrnal’s Ciub-List for 1885-6. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite special attention to the new announce- 
ment of Townsend MacCoun, 744 Broadway, 
New York City, in Tue JouRNAL of this week, 
of the new Labberton’s Historical Atlas. The 
great wants of historical teachers and classes for a 
text-book, general and condensed, in its form, 
which omits minor details, but which gives a gen- 
eral outline, while keeping in view the various 
epochs as part of a homogeneous whole, is fully met 
by this newly revised historical atlas. Another 
want was some book which would give a clear idea 
of early English history as the different nationali- 
ties struggled for supremacy. Then college pre- 
fessors who give lectures and wish the young men 
to use their notes as a basis, and by hunting up 
authentic outline essays on different periods, will 
find this work indispensable. All these wants 
this new edition meets. It has a concise text, a 
marvel of condensation. It has thirty early En- 
glish maps (16 in full, 14 of detached portions). 
No work heretofore published has ever had more 
than three maps on that period. Green’s cele- 
brated work on the English people has but two, 
and they of uncertain data. Any owner of Green 
needs these maps to supplement it. Keith-John- 
son’s atlases have only three, ete. The Bibliogra- 
phy enables the student or teacher to direct others, 
or read up themselves. The Chronology is a de- 
parture from the old arrangement of ancient, me- 
diwval, and modern, arranging everything by as- 
cendancies. The whole is, as before, a marvelous 
series of object lessons suited for the youngest 
classes, but containing all that the ripest scholar 
can want. We invite special attention to its capa- 
bilities for use in the normal schools of the coun- 
try. If any book is essentially normal in its con 
struction, this is. Price of the new book, in cloth, 
141 maps, is only $2.00. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save ap Car- 
riage Hige and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
GrandWnion Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3 00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward ped day. Euro- 

an Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

ooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the ye Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


WE call special attention to the announcemont 
of a new advertising patron of THE JOURNAL, 
Ticknor & Company, Boston. More than 30 years 
ago we had most congenial associations with Mr. 
Ticknor, the father of the leading member of 
this new house. His interest in education made 
him treasurer of the American Institute of In- 
struction for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The announcements of Ticknor & Co. for 1885 
are worthy of special notice. Among the books 
announced for October are : 


Byron's Childe Harold. An entirely new edition of this 

opular poem, from new plates, with more than one 

fundred new illustrations by leading American artists. 
Price, $6.00 

The Virginia Campaign of General Pope in 1862. Bein 
Vol. IL. of Papers read before the Military Historica 
Society of Massachusetts. With Maps and Plates g2. 

Tuscan Cities (a beautiful illustrated volume). By Wm. 
D. Howells, lvol., 8vo. $5.00, 

The Young People’s Tennyson: Select Poems of Tennyson. 
Second Part. Student’s Edition. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by We J. Rolfe. Each in one volume, 
16mo. Beautifully illustrated. 75 cents. Other vol- 
umes in preparation. 

Enalish Home Life. By Robert Laird Collier. 1 vol, 
16mo. $1.00. A delightful account of the English peo- 
ple in their homes, written by a well-known gentleman, 
who for years has been pastor of a Unitarian Church in 
England. 

Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings. By Edward 8. 
Horse, Ph.D., Director of the Peabody Ke ademy of 
Science. $5.00, 

pie Olden-Time Series. 50 cents per vol, 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS of French are in- 
vited to read the announcement of William R. 
Jenkins, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York City, in 


-lin Toe JouRNAL Of this and subsequent weeks. 


He is the publisher of the ‘‘ Théatre Contempo- 
rain,”’ a series of French books that comprises thir- 
teen of the brightest and purest specimens of con- 
temporaneous French drama by the most noted 
French dramatic writers ; and as they are entirely 
unobjectionable in their character, they are among 
the very best means of familiarizing students with 
colloquial French. They should meet with a 
prompt and encouraging reception from teachers 
and students alike. They are well printed, taste- 
fully bound in paper, and are sold at 25 cents each. 


SwaAseEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows: 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 


make a blackboard.”’ F, W. PARKER, 


—— 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, IIl., 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
lending teachers in each State in the United States, 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS « erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
seating any but those who are suitahie 

R. E. AVERY, 
American Schoo! Bureau, 
539 2 West i4th 8t.,N. Y. 


.E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold. yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many Calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teacbers' 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS by the N, E. BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION: 

1. Pror. W. H. from Cornell Universitr, 
($1500 position), to Swarthmore College, Pa, at $1750 
salary. 2 Prin, O. P. Conant, A.M, from Torriug- 
ton, Conn., High School, ($1500 position). to St. Albans, 
Vt., at $180 salary. 3. PROF MILLS WHITTLESFY, 
frou: Beloit College, ($1500 position), to Lawrenceville. 
(N J.) Academy, at $2400 salary. 4. Sopr A. W. 
*D8ON, from Attleborr, Mass., ($1500 pusition), to 
Jersey City, N J., at $2600. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. (7th St, New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SIN FERS, 


GUVARNESSES, HUUSEKRAPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., 


PARENTS ADVISED in th echo'ce of Sch-ols, 
No charge to teachers uti engaged. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
Iufiamwm atien, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senxes of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gaioed an enviable 
reputation, 

otber preparations, 
HAY = FEVE R particle is applied to each 
postr 1; po p»in; agreéaile tw use Price 50c, by mail 


oratdrugeista torcr ular. 
KLY BROTHERS, Druggiats, Owego, N. Y. 


Music Teachers, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Shonld not to examine 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, 

A series of three Graded Rooks for Public Schools, 
JOST OUT. Single copies—First Keaders, cts. ; $4.00 
per doz ;—Second Reader 50 cts.; $5.00 per doz ;— 
Third Reader. 60 cts.; $600 per doz. The usaal dis- 
count to Committees, and the Trade. WCories mailed on 
receipt of single copy —- WHITE, SWITH & 00, 

tf blishers, Koston aud | hicago. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them In exchange for books you may 
oon Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata 
‘ogue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


and 153 Wabash Ave., 
inal M. BARNES, 151 CHICARO. ILL. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


‘co our subscribers only — can be obtained throngh 
Serena department of the CHIC 1GO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY¥,—an 
stitution fornisbing inatraction to “aay person 
in any stady,” through direct correspondence wth 
eminent sp-cralists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our firat class Literary and Educational Journal. 

B.- Schools and families «applied with teachers 
rere. Address THE CORRESPONDENCR UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Saile St., Chicago. (AGTS, WANTED ) 


of THs JOURNAL for the 


Gound Volumes ise" 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & co., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


in every State and Territory. 
“Tt sffords wel pepe to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnisbed usa teacher who is rende satis- 
faction in her We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLX* in the represe 
it makes and the it furnishes.” — 
8. NATHAN C, SOHAEFF 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Katstown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


[atroduces to coll and families superior 


Teac Agency 
23 U Non 


WESTERN 
ACENCY. 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenital 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want Tr name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something blener and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade. 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications, 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable teacher's agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. 535 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucorssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABL'SAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau, 


1613 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


Ap extensive acquaintance in New England edaca- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
io some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfleld 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


H. HESSE’ TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY, 

36 West Bist Street, New York City, 
Supplies competent Te:chers, Tutors, Lectarers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc,, resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools, 
Refer nces by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. F eld. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 188°, 8 

Rome, Ga., MAROog 10, 1885. 
During the t two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachera through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prowpt, courteous, and conscientious Those who de- 
aire to empiny teachers wili do well to correspond with 

bim. L. R. GWALTNEY., Pres, Shorter College. 
“Teachers wisbing to go Seuth can not afford to over- 

look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, . 

eow 26 South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


A TEA°HER IN 
EVERY COUNTY 
WH) WILL ATTEND 
THE INSTITUTE. 


PROFITABLE & AGREEABLE WORK—LIBERAL PAY. 


Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OO., 


240 (1) 


514 tf 


636 8 Bomerset Street, Boston, 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to Parente. Cali on or address 
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THE CLASSICS. 


AMONG OUR LATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY: 


HADLRY--ALLEN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

HARKNESS’S FIRST GRE*K BOOK. 

COY’S MAYOR’S GRE*K BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

WHITON’S THREE MONTAS’ PREPARATION FOR READ- 
ING XENOPHON. 

| BOISE’S EDITIONS OF XENOPHON, 

JOHNSON’S HOMER'S ILIAD, 


HARKNESS’ LATIN GRAMMAR (Revised). 
HARKNESS’ FIRST YE+R’S COURSE. 
HARKSESS’ PROSE COMPOSITION, 
HARKNESS’ CAESAR and CICERO. 
LINDSAY’S CORNFLIUS NEPOS. 
FRIEZE’S EDITION OF VIRGIL. 
LINCOLN’S OVID ‘with Vocabulary), 
HORACE, LIVY. 


Introductory prices, complete catalogue, ‘‘ Educational Notes,’ etc., sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00.,| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO PUBLISH’ 


SETMOUIES NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. # Rolfe’s Shakespear e. 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 


LINES OF ENGLINA HISTORI....... ‘70 

Borta’s FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
ar Catalogues sent on application. @iss (I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
— singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


BOSTON FO BEI IGN lan, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twonty 
; 
HENRY HOLT & 00.8, STEIGER'S, LOCK-| gilt tome, $30.00; style, only 


WOOD'S, DE. SAU VEUR'S, HACHETTE & CO's 
NDON A EIPSIOC UBLICATION 

‘Stack of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | 2¢W illustrated circular, address 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng, 
Sutseigten 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


for Foreign Periodicais. 
ARL SCHOENHOF, 493 


41 as 144 Trement St., Boston. 
NOW READY, School Room Wall Maps 


CHILD’S HEALTH PRIMER. 
124 pages. Easy Language, 


Hygiene for Yo People. 
12mo, 4 Illus, 50c, 


Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
High pend 4 12mo, cloth Illus. 
$1.00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 
Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Pablishers, 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CaRRIncTon, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. as 


JOHNSON & (C0. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


ee ee 8 Chestnut St. | Want teachers in every county of each 
Stes dard Cop PHILADELPHIA, |**@te, to sell “* Johmson’s General Cy- 
WARREN'S Now pad clopwdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
GREENE'S New Grammars. |5Bromfelass, |e World.” It is the easiest and fast 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
BAGCAR’S Mathematics. Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 16 astor Place, ing after school and Saturdays. For 
BOOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. sample pages and particulars, address 
Literature,|_" E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
183 Wabash Ave. 79 Milk St, Boston. 

Arithmetical Chart CHICAGO. - A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
ace 11 Great Jones St., New York, 
CLARE MA ARD, 77! Broadway. 

YN NEW YORK. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 
lish and Higher Lessons in 


‘Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO. School Stationery, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 32 Bromfield St. Boston. 
FENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION., Pra 
KELLERMAN'S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. TaGliCdl, 


KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. .’ | Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
BALDWIN'S ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. Progressive Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
- Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


DILLARD'S EXERCISES tn ARITHMETIC. 
FENNO’S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2, 3. | mate, Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 806 tf eow 


Send for prices and catalogue. 
<, 


COURSE OF READING FOR 1885-1886. 
REQUIRED READINCS.— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS ’ AND JAMES P. MAGEE 
805 Breadway, New Werk. 38 Brom field St., 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Barnes History of Rome. By J. Dorman Stele. $1.00 + 1,00 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. Ly -10 | College Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wilkin- 
Preparatory Latin Course in English. By W. OC. divs vag 0008 $40 
Wilkinson, D.D. (not required to be read by A Day in Ancient Rome. By E. 8. Shumway...... .50 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D. .60| Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott,D D. Paper. .20 


8. 
from on Engiish Garden. Robert The Bible in the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
ame. By Edward Everett dale. Pa 


In His N per. .30 
PMB CHAUTAUQUAR, 200. Total cost to memmbers,....... $5.50 
Chauteuqua Spare-Minute Course,—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Coll: Series Tracts 


Courses Nos. 2, 3,and 4 embrace 25 
adollar. A certifitate is given for the reading of each Course. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent 
to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail pice. 

Schools can obtain from Dr, Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 
CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the 
CORRIGE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, at 25 cents. 
The books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 
sso d Address. DR. SAUVBUR, Germantown, Pa. 


THE NORMAL 
MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


A complete series of Music Readers and Charts for 
schools and private classes, with Teachers Manual 
accompanying. 

Special Iutreductory and Exchange Price 
List furnished on application. 
SPECIMEN Paces from the READERS, CHARTS, and 
TEAOCHER’s MANUAL of the NORMAL Mousio CouRsE 
will be mailed FREB) to any teacher or school officer 
on application. 


Correspondence is invited. 


E. 0. SILVER, Gen. Agt.. 30 Franklin 8t., Roston. 
BAKER & TAYLO#, 9 Bond St., N. ¥. 
S. A. MAXWELL, 134 & 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


MACMILLAN & 0O.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Wuxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .4 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Rducational Catalogue lication, 


sent free on app 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
AlsTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUADAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE MODEL SINGER, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


The attention of practical teachers is directed to this 


carefall prepares book. by good compilers and practi- 
cal tf . PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. ¥ 


The whole 192 pages have special reference to the 
Singing School, and contains 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Annthems, 4 Chants, a 
Modulator, the Manual Signs, and 12% Graded 
Exercises, 

PRICE 60 cts. $6.00 per Dozen. 


SONG BELLS. 


A very favorite collection of genial Songs for Com- 
mon Schools. PRICE 50 cts. 


SONG G REETI NG. vor man SOHOOLS, 
ACADEMIKS and OOLLEGES. 
A perfect success as a compilation, having a most 
PRIOR 60 cts. $6.00 per Doz. 


HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM of SONGS 


33 Songs of the highest order, by a famous composer. 
English and German words. The music appeals to the 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


PRICE, $1.50 


COLLEGE SONGS, WAR 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary ——s. 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf's of { Prany’s School Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 
Superintendent 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D. 
of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying im with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta. 

N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and . 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc, 

ucators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 

pondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Publishers, 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston 


Fra- | Sturtevant’s 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSILIP. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
COATES 
Hawley St., |“ BLAIR’S RAETORIO. 
BOSTON THOMPSOY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
G@REELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 


Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
( Edition.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


tudents. 
(4 vols seaty) $1.00 and $1.35 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, to $235 
Sotence Series (30 vols. ‘75 
nam’s World’s " 
Godwin’s —- of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s wy for Home and Sc 1.235 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical » 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 
conomics 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
COhadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duo’ a to Draw. us. 23.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


Table-Book. 


= 
Word-Primer, 
Word-Book 


Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Biank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Musnc. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


= CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
TOR=. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 803 eow 


D, VAN NOSTRAND'S 


Douglas & Prescoti’s Qualitative Chemi- 


Prescott’s First Book of Qualitative 
Prescott’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 
ganic Analysis, - 1.75 
Pynchan’s Introduction to’ Chemical 


Send catalogue. 
23 Murray and aT" Warren Sireet, New York, 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


tion in your schools for a long period. 
Eclectic Series. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep Eciectic EpucaTIonaL SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Bates, *,* 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard tezt-books : 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
MecGuffey’s Revised Spelier, F 
Ray’s New Arithmetics, 
Marvey’s Revised Grammars, 
New Electic Geographies, 
New Electic Copy Hooks, 
istory, 
clectic ysiology and WH 
Eclectic System of 
FORMING A FULL COURSE IN THE ELEMEN- 


TARY BRANCHES FOR: 
GRADED SCHOOLS, COMMON AND 


ALs0, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical Series, 
Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
Ridpath’s U. 8. Histories, 
Eclectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Murdech'’s Analytic Klecution, 
Midd’s New Elocution, etc., etc. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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